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on Monday in Charlestown Jail, Boston. 

On August 19th the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts pronounced its final judgment. During the 
three remaining days the defence counsel and committee 
made use of every means for obtaining a stay of execu- 
tion, with the world looking on as never before in the 
case of a criminal judgment. There is grotesque 
irony in the fact that the killing of these two Italians 
involved in the United States a display of armed force 
such as no American citizen has ever before seen, 
and in every European country a police mobilisation 
costing huge sums of money. In Boston machine-guns 
were mounted on walls, poison-gas projectors and 
tear-bombs were in position, and a garrison of 500 
fully-armed police guarded the jail; in the streets 
there was a much larger force of armed police and 
soldiers, and the entire city was swept by searchlights ; 
in New York an army-corps of the city’s police, every 
man armed, was concentrated in the central districts ; 
and in every capital of the world a special watch had 
to be set over American public offices and private 
buildings. Such are the more salient features of 
a unexampled episode. 

. * * 

In Paris and Geneva the authorities had to deal 
with mobs raging against the United States and swooping 
down upon every public place, every café and cabaret, 
associated with Americans. “ The i imposing unanimity 
of foreign opinion has made a deep impression every- 
where,” cabled the Times Washington correspondent, 
and we can well believe it. The conclusion of the whole 


Se and Vanzetti were put to death at midnight 


tragic matter would seem to be that the Governor of 
husetts was able to resist the remarkable force 


of legal authority and public opinion organised on behalf 
of the victims because he knew himself to be supported 
by the blind mass-opinion of American nationalism, 
demanding that Sacco and Vanzetti be done to death— 
first because they were Reds and, therefore, pests to 
be wiped out, and secondly because Uncle Sam is 
master in his own house. And yet, it may be recalled, 
the authors of the Declaration of Independence affirmed 
that what they did in 1776 was done with “ a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
* 7 . 


The importance of the death of Zaghlul Pasha this 
week cannot at present be estimated. He must be 
regarded as having been a great man, for any man who 
can control and direct the nationalist passions of a 
whole nation must in some fashion be “ great.” Yet he 
was very difficult to deal with, because he always carried 
the natural intransigence of the market-place into the 
committee room. His speech was almost as violent 
in the one place as in the other; he had no talent for 
negotiation ; yet he was never, we believe, suspected 
of complicity in any of those deeds of.) purposeless 
violence which have sullied the history of Egyptian 
nationalism. He was an intractable creature, but at 
least he was the unchallenged leader and representative 
of the Egyptian people, who, now that he is gone, will 
have no fully authoritative spokesman. Whether this 
change will make the eventual political compromise in 
Egypt easier or more difficult remains to be seen. That 
the situation, however, will be appreciably altered is 


quite certain. 
* * * 


The agreement concluded last week in Russia between 
the Bolshevik Government and the Metropolitan Sergei, 
who is described as the Acting Head of the Orthodox 
Church, may have far-reaching consequences. By the 
terms of this agreement the Church undertakes to 
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proclaim its loyalty to the Soviet system, to denounce members of the Legislative Assembly from other 
anti-Soviet clergy abroad, to refrain from anti-Soviet provinces are asserting that the Bombay mill owners 
propaganda, and to persuade its members to rally are anxious, not on behalf of the Indian cotton industry 
round the Soviet Government. Provided these con- as a whole, but merely in respect of their own ill-gotten 
ditions are carried out, the Soviet Government is willing, gains, imperilled since the end of the post-war boom, 
apparently, to give the Church a legal status and to e . é 

sanction the revival of the Holy Synod. The mere 
fact that any kind of a Concordat has been concluded 
between the anti-Christian Soviets and a Metropolitan, 
who has been an active opponent of Bolshevism, and 


who indeed has only recently been liberated from a ‘ . 

Bolshevik prison, is in itself an extraordinary event. — a vg 9 = op nearly mag per cent. of the 

It would be absurd to suppose that the Metropolitan ao q ‘aa we ." f ot eld earn only between 7s, and 

has altered in a night his views on Bolshevism or that oe acs aan Soar ave eeditehnn ans 
. . : % at Nards p. 

the Bolsheviks have definitely abandoned their anti We pointed out last week that the mcthode of ededelaill 


Christian campaign, and at the present moment it is . . 
not clear whether the Orthodox Church has been won 178 extended unemployment benefit in Wigan, one of 
the affected areas, are causing much discontent, and 


for Bolshevism or Bolshevism for the Church. Probably sitieeieh sain: Wiles Mian te di f . 
each party has found that it cannot exist without the Shook : 4 obey se wig amgpetions:: relief. 
other. Certainly, the first Bolshevik attempt to found ee ee eee 
a so-called ‘ Living Church’’ was a complete failure, “_ ny rae eengit atteed to 2 ees. 
and, as religion still exercises a great influence over 93 outstanding = last year’s stoppage and many 
the Russian peasantry, a compromise of some sort was = ae ” rm agg Pi es a aeaae of bankruptcy. 
probably a sound policy. In any case, even the tem- b oe, he ES Ee Oe eee has effects far 
porary cessation of hostilities between Church and State eyond the confines of the industry itself. Yet, quite 
is an important stepping stone in the evolution which recently, Sir Adam Nimmo said on behalf of the coal- 
the Bolshevik movement has accomplished since 1918. owners that ae the industry nested was te as bef alone, 
To the foreign observer, perhaps, the most interesting Every . well-inform ed eee. See of the disorder 
feature of this strange agreement is the revival of the and disorganisation prevailing s ie ryerm.{ > but the 
Holy Synod. As the Patriarch’s office was a creation only remedy ths ovners . ingeey % to out putes aes wed 
of the Kerensky Government, this is a reversion to oe ond earl we te he peer be ee 
Tsarist methods and gives further support to the argu- The fact is that the majority of the coalowners do not 
ments of those who hold thet, as far as the machinery know how to run their own businesses and any other 
of its Government is concerned, Russia to-day is ruled Government but the poment would tell them _ because 
in much the same manner as the Russia of the first the neuel given to nsiness te tn eteet.o nerd eS 
Nicholas public funds. No one pretends that reorganisation is 
‘ * * * all that is required to put the industry on its feet, 
but the owners’ present policy of sitting still and doing 
nothing is very expensive for the ratepayer. 
* * * 


The general public does not realise the amount of 
distress existing in the coalfields, especially in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, where most of the pits are working only 
two or three days a week. A Lancashire miner,’ 


Three or four matters of unusual importance are 
coming up for settlement in the short session of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which opened this week. 
One is the report of the Indian Sandhurst Committee, There are actually still two coalfields—Somerset and 
the discussion of which began two days ago. A month Kent—in which no agreements at all have been con- 
or two ago, it will be remembered, there were certain cluded since last year’s stoppage, and the miners are 
alarmist reports as to an irreconcilable conflict of view working under purely local pit arrangements. In 
between Simla and Whitehall. A second is the scheme Somerset, it is stated, the owners refuse to meet the 
for an Indian Reserve Bank having the sole right of men; and in Kent, where there has been a meeting, the 
note issue, which is mixed up with the dispute over a owners disagreed among themselves, and the negotia- 
new gold coinage and the suggested power of the tions broke down because they refused to give 4 
Governor-General in Council to mint gold mohurs of the decision. These coalfields are, of course, both small, 
value of twenty rupees. The expectation was that the and some of the miners in them are certainly no worse 
Bank dand!Currency Bill would overshadow all other off than those in other parts of the country. But the 
business at Simla, but as it happens a contentious start failure to reach agreement is none the less a clear sign 
has been given to the debates by the proposed new of the utter breakdown of the system of collective 
cotton tariff. The Government has introduced two bargaining in the coalindustry. The Mining Association 
Bills which have met with a cold reception. The has virtually retired from the field of wage negotiation, 
protection of Indian cotton yarn is the aim of one; leaving everything to be adjusted in the separate 
the other provides for the removal of the import districts; and in many of these the owners are, 
duties from all mill machinery and stores. The crux apparently, doing their best to break up the men's 
of the matter, as we remarked last week, is the compe- organisation both by methodical victimisation of 
tition of Japan. While Sir George Rainy, Member for active men, and by reducing Trade Union recognition to 
Commerce and Industry, is accused of having a minimum. The system of basing wages on selling 
surrendered to the Bombay millowners, those energetic price or costs of production is, moreover, everywhere 
masters of the game retort that the Government of breaking down in practice, as huge book debits are piled 
India’s offer of a special tariff on cotton yarn is an up against the miners, to be wiped off before any wage 
altogether inadequate weapon against the shockingly advances can be given. The next step of the miners, 
low wages of the Japanese worker. At the same time it seems clear, will be a demand for a new Minimum 
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Wage Act which will not depend, like that now in force, 
on the wage levels settled on a basis of selling prices or 
“ .” but will take action on the same basis 
as the Trade Boards Acts, in making a reasonable 
living wage a fixed and unescapable charge on the 


industry. ” * * 


The Stepney Borough Council, having arranged to 
reduce wages in order to comply with the dictates of 
the District Auditor, now finds itself in trouble with its 
own employees, who allege that the proposed reductions 
yiolate collective agreements of long standing. The 
reduced wages will, indeed, remain slightly above the 
gales laid down by the various Joint Industrial 
Councils ; but some of the Stepney men, and especially 
the electricians, are threatening to strike unless their 
own special agreements are fully observed. Borough 
Councils with Labour majorities find themselves, 
indeed, in increasingly awkward situations between 
the rival pressure of their employees and the Ministry 
of Health. Municipalities are the only employers who 
are now precluded by law from paying high wages, 
even if they desire to do so. If Mr. Henry Ford were 
amunicipal employer, he would presumably find himself 
heavily jumped on by the District Auditor for wasting 
theratepayers’ money. Yet the very people who most 
ardently defend the maximum wage system now imposed 
on local authorities by the Government are probably 
keen admirers of Mr. Ford, and accustomed to complain 
that the British worker only fails to get well paid by 
hisown fault. In this particular case, we do not pretend 
to know whether the wages paid in Stepney are bad or 
good; but it seems clear that any system which 
enforces a limitation on the wages that can be paid 
is vicious in principle, and, further, that public bodies 
ought to be free to set the example to other employers 
of the “economy of high wages” in its practical 
working. Yet the legal maximum wage has now 
become, under the extended power of the District 
Auditor, a regular feature of the British system. 

* - * 


The agenda for the September Trades Union 
Congress, which has been issued this week, is not 
exciting. That there are resolutions of protest against 
the Trade Union Act goes without saying; but other- 
wise the agenda deals largely with purely domestic 
matters. There is a recrudescence of proposals dealing 
with Trade Union methods of organisation, including 
an instruction to the General Council to set up a special 
inquiry into the whole question. The amendments put 

wn by various societies reveal the familiar differences 

een “craft,” ‘* industrial,” and general Unions. 
Some want Congress to pronounce in favour of indus- 
trial organisation, while others desire that firm oppo- 
sition should be shown to the formation of any new 
Union, except by a process of amalgamation among 
existing societies. Even if Congress decides to institute 
the suggested inquiry, it is not very likely to lead to 
any result. Recent attempts by the Genera] Council to 
ote amalgamations among its affiliated societies 

ve been singularly unproductive; and, after the 
gteat series of fusions which followed immediately after 
€ war, the consolidation of Trade Union forces by 
this means seems to have come to a standstill. The 
fact is that, while almost everyone agrees that there are 
stil far too many separate Unions, amalgamation has 
new reached a point beyond which it is not easy to 
make it go. The remaining societies have mostly some 
teason, if not always a good one, for retaining their 
Separate identity ; and, while further fusions will doubt- 
come in time, it is by no means easy to hurry the 
Process. British Trade Unionism will never be tidily 
‘organised on the continental model; and amalga- 


mations, where they do come, will arise rather out of 
special circumstances in each case than from the 
impulsion of any central body. 


* * * 


The workers in the engineering shops have now settled 
down under the conditions of their new wage agreement. 
But the fact that they have secured an advance, while 
the shipbuilding employers have refused to make any 
concession at all, is leading to serious unrest in some 
of the shipyards. Wages in the two industries have 
always tended to move together, and there is a good 
deal of shifting from the one to the other. Unemploy- 
ment is, of course, considerably more severe in ship- 
building than in engineering ; and the ve allege 
that no advance can be afforded. But this argument 
is counting for less with lapse of time; for reductions 
which men were ready to accept in order to meet a 
temporary crisis wear a different aspect when they are 
maintained for years on end, and no prospect of early 
improvement can be given. The shipbuilding industry, 
in company with others, experienced some revival of 
activity at the end of the coal dispute; and the men 
were encouraged by this to hope for better conditions. 
The employers, however, allege that they have secured 
contracts only by quoting cut prices which allow no 
margin for any wage advance. The men reply that, 
on this showing, the time will never be ripe for a rise, 
at least within any measurable space of years. From 
their standpoint, the present is an exceedingly bad time 
for any resort to strike action. But the unrest is now 
so general that the uprising of unofficial movements of 
protest would cause no surprise. The shipyard workers 
are largely men of very high skill who have for years 
been getting a totally inadequate wage. Their patience, 
or their prudence, has lasted long; but it can hardly 
be expected to hold out for ever. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State politics 
are being tied into more inextricable knots than ever. 
While exalting in a letter to the Press what he grandilo- 
quently describes as the constitutional ‘“‘ Truce of God,” 
Captain Redmond is at pains to explain that it is 
severely limited in its application. Co-operation, for 
instance, does not extend to the constituencies, so that 
in the straight fight between Fianna Fail and Cumann na 
n Gaedheal in the two Dublin elections—both of which, 
as it happens, have been won by the Government— 
his followers and those of Mr. Johnson were free to vote 
as they pleased. And Captain Redmond added for the 
benefit of Mr. de Valera’s admirers that the National 
League is not bound to range itself on all occasions 
with Fianna Fail in opposition to the Government. 
Mr. Johnson is even more plain-spoken. The Labour 
Party, he announced, has no intention of voting Mr. 
de Valera into office, a statement. which is not calculated 
to encourage enthusiasm for the pact. It is difficult 
to resist the inference that the first vote cast by the 
Coalition on the censure motion may very well be its 
last in the Dail. Should this be so Labour will have 
quite as much reason to rejoice as Mr. Cosgrave. Politi- 
cally it could hope to gain nothing from the alliance, 
and though, as all fair-minded men admit, Mr. Johnson 
acted throughout in what he believed to be the public 
interest, the course he shaped for himself might easily 
end in shipwreck for his party. It is much clearer 
now than it was a week ago that whoever undertakes 
the part of bear-leader to Mr. de Valera inside the Dail 
will be saddled with an exceedingly thankless job. No 
politician, whatever assurances he may have received, 
can feel comfortable or even safe with an ally who is 
capable of informing the public that while he regrets 
it was necessary to violate his pledges in a manner 
calculated, as he puts it, to “‘ lower further the standard 
of public faith,’ yet since he is convinced his motives 
were right everything in the end will work for good. 

B 
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THE ELECTRIC CHAIR 


UNDREDS of thousands of people all over 
H the world must have greeted the news of 
the actual deaths of Sacco and Vanzetti 
with a deep sigh of relief. We can at least be sure 
that, innocent or guilty, their seven years of suffering 
and suspense are now ended. Almost certainly, we 
should say, they were innocent of the crime with 
which they were charged, but even if they were guilty 
they had certainly paid an adequate penalty before 
even they were strapped this week into the electric 
chair. The whole episode has been barbarous from 
beginning to end, It is impossible to imagine its 
having happened in any fully civilised country— 
in any country, that is to say, in which civilisation 
is more than skin deep. Honest men might honestly 
believe that these two poor foreign wretches had 
actually committed the murder of which they were 
accused, and for which they were condemned to 
death; but no honest man, cognisant of the facts, 
could think that their trial was really a fair one or 
that the evidence against them was in any sense 
conclusive. They ought at the very least—after 
seven years of legal procrastination—to have been 
granted a fresh trial. So much justice, indeed, they 
might confidently have expected in, say, Moscow or 
Belgrade or Constantinople; but the State of Massa- 
chusetts was inflexible; its legal amour propre was 
at stake, and so the two men are now dead. 

No doubt they are better dead, after their long 
tribulation, but it is not well for America that she 
should have been guilty of this legal crime. Her 
courts have executed two probably innocent men for no 
other reason than to assert the infallibility of American 
justice and its superiority to popular clamour. Such, 
apparently, was the chief motive behind the killing of 
these two men, and it is profoundly disquieting that 
so stupid a motive should have prevailed in a nominally 
civilised country. It is, of course, the country of 
Elmer Gantry and the Ku Klux Klan; but one had 
hoped that somewhere in those United States there 
was a public opinion, capable of asserting itself, which 
would repudiate the barbarism of electrocuting two 
men whose guilt was, to say the least, doubtful and 
who had been in prison for seven years. 

Perhaps some good may come out of the affair. 
As far as the American courts are concerned, it is 
an utterly discreditable episode. We use the word 
‘“* discreditable ’’ here, not in any loose metaphorical 
sense, but in its literal meaning. This affair has 
discredited the whole system of American criminal 
justice in the eyes of all Europe. Naturally we care 
nothing for the fate of a Sacco or a Vanzetti, and 
if they had been executed out of hand six years ago 
we should probably never even have heard of either 
their names or their fate. But the long delays, the 
absurd inequities of their original trial, and the way 
in which their lives have been played with for seven 
years, are features which from a European point of 
view are altogether shocking. The electrocution of 
these two dagoes is not a thing that we shall be able 
to forget. For millions of Europeans it will remain 
a definite and important part of. their conception of 


ee 


America and American civilisation. Sacco and Vap. 
zetti ought not in the circumstances to have been 
killed, and in Europe would not have been killed 
For in Europe we know that justice must make che. 
cessions to mercy—even excessive concessions—if the 
indispensable prestige of justice is to be preserved, 
Sacco and Vanzetti may have been guilty, but only 
a very few people in the world believe that they were 
guilty. That is the important point; and the most 
damning charge that can be brought against the 
Americans is that they do not seem to understand 
that that is the important point. In forcibly asserting 
the infallibility of their Judge Thayer against two 
harmless imbeciles they have lost the respect of the— 
possibly misinformed—world. To us it does not seem 
that the trial was a fair one, or that it has ever been 
fairly reviewed. We may be wrong, but the Americans 
have taken no steps to convince us that we ar 
wrong. 

Last week the infinitely articulate Senator Borah 
declared that “foreign interference” in this affair 
was “an impudent and wilful challenge to our sense 
of decency and dignity.” In one sense we can accept 
that description, for certainly our comments on the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti do imply a reflection 
on the American “sense of decency.” But in so far 
as Senator Borah’s outburst implies that we have no 
right to concern ourselves in the matter at all, it is 
nonsense. We cannot help being concerned. On 
Tuesday night, for example, we had to draft two 
thousand police to protect the American Embassy 
while Sacco and Vanzetti were being put into the 
chair. We cannot help being concerned in the matter, 
Certainly it is in theory no business of ours. The 
Americans may kill as many of their Italian citizens 
as they please, with or without reasonable judicial 
sanction ; but if their methods lead to serious trouble 
in London (not to mention other civilised cities), we 
have every right to complain and to criticise. 

In all respects the behaviour of the Massachusetts 
Courts in this Sacco-Vanzetti affair has been abominable 
and inexcusable. Their system of “ justice” is ther 
own affair, but if their methods lead to trouble i 
London we are certainly entitled to complain. Mr. 
Taft, once President of the United States and now 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of America, once 
declared that “the administration of the criminal 
law in the United States is a disgrace to our civilisa 
tion.” But “disgrace” is too mild a word in this 
connection. The Sacco-Vanzetti scandal makes it 
imperative that America should set her legal house 
in order, and bring her criminal system into reasonable 
accord with the common standards of the rest of the 
civilised world. As the system stands, it seems to 
acquit millionaire murderers and kill penniless foreigners 
wrongfully accused of murder. In a sense all this 
matters very little, but in the long run it must matter 
tremendously. America may plead her “ isolation,” 
but in fact she is not, and cannot be, isolated. Senator 
Borah’s childish outburst is entirely typical, but 
protests of that kind against European criticism ca? 
be valid and effective only if America is prepared t0 
repudiate all European standards of justice and gem 
culture. No one in Europe thinks that Sacco and 
Vanzetti ought to have been judicially killed. But 
these differences of opinion are not really arguable. 
America is America. 
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THE REAL RHINELAND ISSUE 
Paris, August 22nd. 


RE is something unreal about the diplomatic 
discussions between France and England, preceding 
the September meeting of the League of Nations, on 
the subject of the Allied occupation of the Rhineland. It is 
difficult for me to take seriously these conflicting statements 
concerning the precise number of men that Germany kept 
in the Rhineland before the war, and the precise number of 
Allied troops that should now, according to the British 
Foreign Office, be withdrawn, and the precise number of 
men that France is willing to withdraw. If I were a 
German I should certainly not feel the slightest satisfaction 
in learning that the 70,000 Allied soldiers may be reduced 
to 65,000, or even to 60,000. It would not interest me to 
learn that England favours the lower figure, and that 
France insists on the higher figure. The proportion of 
French and British troops would have only a secondary 
importance. 

Indeed, I am not sure, if the principle of the occupation 
is admitted, whether it is not actually advantageous to 
Germany to have the largest possible number of Allied 
soldiers on her soil, in the same way as a French town likes 
to possess a garrison, since the officers and men bring social 
animation, and stimulate local trade. I am not suggesting 
that anything can compensate for the presence of foreign 
troops. Any decent-minded man would regard their 
presence as a perpetual insult, and would do nothing to 
facilitate their operations or prolong their residence. He 
would do everything in his power to get rid of them at the 
earliest possible moment. These foreign soldiers are a 
constant humiliation for the country in which they are 
stationed, and an evidence of the dangerous malady of 
victory in the country which arrogates to itself the right to 
keep an alien population in subjection on its own territory. 

The Allied occupation of the Rhineland is futile and 
perilous. In the event of strife, 70,000, or 60,000 or 50,000 
men would be swept away like straw on a stream ; and their 
maintenance is a standing provocation to strife. The 
sooner the last man is withdrawn the better it will be for 
the peace of Europe. France, Britain, and Belgium have 
nothing now to gain by keeping contingents in Germany, 
and they have very much to lose. Only the German 
politicians of a militarist turn of mind can profit by the 
= fulfilment of the occupational clauses of the Versailles 

ty. 

Yet this having been said, it is difficult to understand the 
fuss now made about the exact strength of the Allied forces. 
Ifa man has been knocked down in a brawl, he may perhaps 
prefer to have a twelve-stone rather than a fourteen-stone 
antagonist sitting on his chest, but he is not likely to 
experience great gratification at the production of a weight- 
certificate showing that he is only oppressed by eleven and 
ahalf stones. It is the fact of being sat upon that matters. 

If the choice were between supporting 10,000 men for ten 
years, or 100,000 men for one year, I imagine that any 
sensible person would ask for the 100,000 men. It is not 
the density of the occupation, but the duration of the 
cecupation, that counts. I am amazed—for there are 
stupidities which, in spite of experience, are always amazing 
—at the solemn dispute about the degree of reduction. 
The diplomatic and military quarrel is between the five- 

ders and the ten-thousanders. The true dispute 
be between the advocates of occupation and the 
advocates of evacuation. 

Presumably there will be a compromise—as it is called— 
and the ten-thousanders will congratulate themselves on 
ad Partial success, while the five-thousanders will rejoice in 
‘half triumph. The whole point at issue, which should 






be clear enough, will scarcely be observed. Compromises of 
this kind are, in my opinion, deplorable. They are worse 
than meaningless. They distract attention from the 
fundamental opposition of principles. I am reminded of 
the old debate as to whether slaves were well or badly 
treated: the vital debate was always whether slavery is 
justifiable or not. In our own time, the most famous and 
favourite controversy is whether disarmament is possible by 
general arrangement. Some answer might be given if the 
problem were merely one of expediency, but it is usually 
put on the vague ground of morality, though nobody dares 
either to denounce armaments as immoral, or to defend 
(except for themselves) armaments as legitimate and neces- 
sary. In the same way, few people venture to ask plainly 
whether the League of Nations is an association of nations 
which can impose its will on all its members, or whether 
some of those members mean to impose their will on the 
League. There are unhappily plenty of other instances of 
loose thinking—or rather of a total absence of thought—in 
the regulation of the post-war world. 

With these instances of intellectual timidity, it is never- 
theless surprising that we should still be wrangling about 
the number of allied troops in the Rhineland, instead of 
facing the question whether there should be any troops in 
the Rhineland. I do not profess to be a military expert, and 
therefore will not express any personal opinion as to the 
number of men who, from the technical point of view are 
necessary in the Rhineland, if once the need for occupation 
is conceded. But I have read military reports, chiefly 
French, which seem to me strongly to support the French 
thesis. If the political problem is set aside, there remains 
nothing but the military problem. There are recognized 
military assumptions, which are probably no better and no 
worse than other technical assumptions ; and if this matter 
is to be treated in its military aspect, military considerations 
must prevail. The Germans themselves kept 50,000 men 
in these regions before the war. The Germans put the 
figure somewhat lower, but for practical purposes we may 
take the figure of 50,000. Even to the layman, therefore, 
it would appear that the Allied figure of 60,000 to 70,000 
men is not particularly excessive—except in the sense that 
6,000 to 7,000 is excessive. The German troops were in 
their own country, that is to say, in a friendly country, 
with the whole force of the German army behind them. 
The Allied troops are in a foreign country, that is to say, if 
they have any raison d étre at all, in an unfriendly country, 
scattered in little packets, far from their bases, with inade- 
quate means of communication, which are liable to be 
broken at the smallest alert. Either they serve no purpose 
whatever—as I believe—or they are desperately camping 
in enemy country, and 200,000 of them would not be too 
many. 

One can understand the arguments against reduction if 
one understands the arguments against evacuation. In 
these columns I have written, on several occasions, that the 
total withdrawal of the troops is desirable, not because their 
presence has been effective, but because it has been in- 
effective; and the speeches of the Von Kardorffs and the 
increased German military budget and the published report 
of General Guillaumat and so forth, serve to show, not that 
it is wise to continue the occupation either as at present or 
in a diminished form, but that it is wise to abandon alto- 
gether an inefficacious attempt at coercion. 

After Locarno and Thoiry, it seemed as though France 
had become conscious of realities. It seemed as though 
England were allowing her right instincts to assert them- 
selves. Evacuation was talked of as practical politics—as 
an imminent eventuality. Both France and England have 
since shrunk from the logic of Locarno. It is true that 
France and England appear to be in opposition, but they 
are in opposition on the same side of the barrier, and are 
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merely quibbling on figures. In respect of the French, it 
is absurd to put the blame on one man. Foch and Poincaré 
and Briand and the rest may not be entirely in agreement, 
but the differences between Marin and Painlevé and Paul- 
Boncour are simply nuances. Instead of the idea of 
evacuation making progress it has been cautiously and 
systematically undermined, and I now fail to find in any 
influential quarter in France a clear-cut demand for the 
cessation of the military control and the military occupation 
of Germany. Although the reparation and the disarma- 
ment obligations of Germany, whether fulfilled or not, do 
not arouse acute interest any longer, France has reverted 
to the old notion that the fifteen years of occupation 
stipulated by the Treaty should be accomplished. England 
may not entertain this view, but officially England is 
reluctant to depart openly from the Versailles policy of 
policing Germany, and mildly advises that it should be 
slowly whittled away. 

Why fifteen years? Iam unable to discover any reason 
for such a period of years. It would have been equally 
arbitrary to have fixed on five years or on fifty years. 
Germany after 1870 fixed on five years, and found the time 
too long, and voluntarily shortened it. Now that Europe 
has, I will not say settled down, but has got over the 
immediate perturbations of the war, it is not easy to employ 
any valid argument for the continuance of what, at the best, 
must be a temporary measure. If it is urged that evacuation 
now would increase European perils, evacuation seven years 
hence will likewise increase those perils. The clumsy 
method of occupation—which is no method at all—will, at 
a rapidly approaching date, have to be replaced by another 
method ; and there is no point in postponing the day on 
which a substitute must be found. 

Even though we generously grant that occupation has 
some utility, it is limited in time to a few years, and it is 
limited in space to one frontier. It is even, by the force of 
facts, so limited in density as to be illusory. Meanwhile, 
each day of the occupation furnishes additional fuel to 
German militarists, and in encouraging the notion of revenge 
constitutes a far greater danger than the danger it professes 
to avert. Since go we must, sooner or later, why not go 
with a good grace now? To go under compulsion will not 
produce the impression we desire. To go freely will be 
excellent statesmanship. I do not mind admitting that 
there may be, though I cannot see it, some case against 
evacuation, but if there is, instead of haggling about the 
number of troops, which is a side issue, let us come at once 
face to face with the main issue—evacuation or occupation. 

S1sLEY HUDDLESTON. 


WHERE IS SOCIALISM GOING? 


HERE was a time when, in the public mind at least, 
Socialism was almost synonymous with the demand 
for the nationalisation of industry. Socialists 

argued the case for monopoly against competition, as if it 
were, with the mere addition of the word “State” to 
monopoly, the very essence of the Socialist doctrine. Those 
were the days when Mr. Wells told us of the many—we 
forget how many—competitive milk-carts rattling down 
a single street, and when the “gas and water” Socialism of 
the developing municipalities was supposed to be preparing 
the way for a peaceful transition from Capitalism to the 
Socialist state. There were rumours even then of trusts 
and combines—wicked bedstead-makers who made an 
unholy alliance with their employers to keep up prices, and 
a Soap Trust against which the Daily Mail pronounced 
periodical anathemas. But such affairs were mere side- 
shows. The trust was still regarded as an American exotic, 
reputed to fare but ill in British industrial gardens. 


a 


Nowadays, things are changed. The trust has become 
not only common, but even popular. Capitalism has 
adopted the method of combination ; and, instead of be; 
reproved for anti-social conspiracy, it is bein 
for contributing to industrial efficiency. dy 
advocates of private enterprise denounce the mineowners 
because they will not effectively combine. The Socialists 
have largely lost their old cry of combination against 
competition, and have taken to pleading for State contro) 
over the great and growing private monopolies. Ther 
remains with them the other half of their old cry—the 
demand for public ownership. But somehow this, too, 
seems to have lost its old sting. At a time when th 
prestige of capitalism as an economic system is lower than 
ever before, a part of the trouble is that the prestige of 
Socialism—“ old style ’—is, to say the least, no higher, 

It is true that the controversy over nationalisation has 
become far more actual and immediate. For the past 
nine years, the question of public versus private ownership 
of the coal-mines has hardly for a moment been out of the 
sphere of active public controversy. But even here the 
advocates of nationalisation are on far more appealing 
ground when they stress the hopeless inefficiency of the 
present system than when they try to set forth the positive 
merits of their alternative. Many of them scarcely profess 
to promise large results from the policy of nationalisation ; 
they urge rather that the industry has got into such a mess 
under private control, that the only thing to be done is for 
the State to assume responsibility for its conduct. They 
want to nationalise the mines, not because they believe that 
public ownership will automatically evolve order out of the 
present chaos, but because they see in it the only chance of 
realising conditions which will allow the reorganisation of 
the industry to be properly planned. 

The position among Socialists is not that they have 
ceased to desire public ownership, but that they have 
ceased to believe in it with the old fervent faith. Very 
largely the reason for this is that the most pressing economic 
problems of to-day are essentially different from those of 
any time before 1914. The question for us now is one of 
reviving demand for British products, either in the home 
or in the foreign market, or in both; and this nationalisation 
will clearly only help to achieve in so far as it results in more 
efficient production. Socialists have always argued that it 
will result in this; but before the war their eyes, and the 
eyes of the public, were not primarily fixed on this question. 
It was, in effect, good enough if Great Britain held her 
position in the world’s production and trade, whereas now 
she is under an immediate need to improve it. Nationalisa- 
tion plans are therefore scrutinised far more closely than 
before, in order to see if they offer a prospect of retrieving 
our losses. And the inevitable effect of this is to shift the 
emphasis from the broad question of public versus private 
ownership to the particular and intricate questions of 
industrial administration and economic policy. 

Thus we have, on the one hand, plans for the manage 
ment of the coal industry under State ownership put for- 
ward, with the emphasis rather on the details of the pro 
posed new scheme of control than on the mere fact of the 
change of ownership. And, on the other hand, we have 
closer attempts, not promoted by Socialists, to substitute 
in certain spheres for public ownership some form of 
public control over industries which continue largely m 
private hands. The Railways Act of 1921 is one obvious 
instance of this tendency; and the recent Electricity Act 
is another. And it is notable that the Labour Party itself, 
in working out its plans for the socialisation of coal 
other forms of power, proposes neither State control nor the 
Guild control so widely urged a few years ago, but a sort of 
commission system resembling in many ways the “ contro! 
set up to supervise the working of privately owned industries. 
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‘nificant above other bodies in the development of 
25 become am policy is the Independent Labour Party. The 
ad of be; LLP. has not bated one jot or tittle of its demand for an 
being yltimately universal system of public ownership. It wants, 

- 2 oe ss it has always wanted, to nationalise mines, railways and 
nineo many other services, and it has been in the fashion of late 
Sc 4 with urgent demands for the nationalisation of the banks. 
- . But, while it continues to urge national ownership, the 
te om LLP. has combined with this important new elements 
es ~ which figured scarcely at all in the older Socialist pro- 
, —~the es. Anyone reading the reports of speeches at this 
the, Gi | year's LLP. Summer School will see that the new Socialism 
» | of Mr. Brailsford and his colleagues differs widely indeed 

ower than | {om the Socialism of twenty years ago. Mr. Brailsford 
restige of wants a “living wage”’; but he realises that the mere 
: passing of a Minimum Wage Act will not suffice to give it, 
and his policy of the “ Living Wage” and “ Socialism in 
the our Time ” branches out into the most elaborate schemes 
pest for the development of public control not only over the 


aa of the | sweated industries which find difficulty in paying the pre- 
here the | stibed rates, but still more over the whole of Great Britain’s 


pealing foreign trade. 
= In the days before 1914, though Free Traders and Tariff 


© positive Reformers had their battles to fight, the Socialists were 
very little interested in the controversy. They were mostly 


| 

—_ Free Traders by tradition; but the whole issue seemed 
h pian to them irrelevant to the questions with which they were 
one is for chiefly concerned. Of the newer Socialism of the I.L.P. 


t. They this is certainly no longer true. The maintenance of an 
ieve that | *Mequate standard of life seems to be bound up with an 
ut of the | ape from the down-dragging conditions of capitalist 
hance of | World competition. It seems indispensable to revive 


British agriculture in order to enable the British people 


seiaiel to live more largely “‘ of their own,” and no less indispen- 
ey have sable to create home markets which will not be at the mercy 
ey have of unregulated competition from abroad. If Fate has 
. Very restricted our exports, it seems necessary for us to restrict 
conomie | %f imports too, and transfer demand from foreign to 
heen ot home-produced articles. Socialism thus tends to become 
ap Protectionist in a new sense. It has no use for tariffs, 
e home | “hich tend in its view to exploit the consumer for the 
Jisation | enefit of a limited circle of private persons. But it does 
tn mem tend to urge prohibitions and restrictions on the importation 


that it | °% goods which can be produced at home, coupled with 
and the | “atrols ” designed to prevent such measures from putting 
uestion. | °t@vagant gains into private pockets. 
eld her In the hands of Mr. Wheatley and some of his friends, 
2s nee the new Socialism becomes at times almost aggressively 
onalise- | B&tionalist in tone. But it is not really nationalist, except 
ly than | ™ the sense that it is designed to promote a greater self- 
rrieving suficiency on a national basis. It wants this, not for its 
nift the | °¥2 Sake, but because the circumstances of the post-war 
private world appear to enforce it as a measure of self-preservation. 
For notice that, whereas a large section of the capital-owning 


ons of 

classes can thrive nowadays on commerce and finance, 
anage- | °" 0 Overseas investment, almost irrespective of the state 
ut for | ° British industry, it is the worker who, above all, feels the 
1e pro- us effects of the slump in our exports. The judici- 


of the | US investor, who spreads his investments, can make up 
. have | °% the swings what he loses on the roundabouts; but the 
stitute | Worker, with all his “ capital” invested in a single technique, 
rm of has no such means of insurance against the adversities of 
ely in the industry to which he belongs. 

bvious Under all conditions, the first preoccupation of Socialist 
y Act | Labour Parties is normally bound to be with the preser- 
itself, | Yation and improvement of the working-class standard of 
J and | life. The threat to this, arising from the condition of our 
or the | OVérseas trade, has inevitably shifted the centre of gravity 
ortof | ™ Socialist thinking from the question of nationalisation 
rols” | % the question of safeguarding the worker against the 
tries. | ‘cline of Britain’s position in world markets. It is signi- 








ficant that, in one of the most important recent publications 
of the I.L.P., the whole elaborate system of “ controls” 
over industry and trade is put forward as a means of 
protecting the working-class standard of life and of securing 
a minimum wage for every worker. This is apt to look like 
the taking of a sledge-hammer to crush a nut. But this is 
not a right view of the situation. Socialism is nothing 
if it cannot maintain and improve the standard of life. A 
country full of nationalised industries, but driven to accept 
a lower standard of living, would by no means suit the 
Socialist book. And Socialists realise that, while something 
can be done by promoting a more equitable distribution of 
the existing national income, no large changes are possible 
by this means alone. Production must be increased 
before most people can hope to live at more than 
a desperately meagre standard. 

Of course, the orthodox Free Trader continues to make his 
old answer to the new Socialist pleas for a tariffless protec- 
tion. He urges that Free Trade automatically causes the best 
international division of labour and production. But this 
argument has lost its bite in a world where the advanced 
industrial nations more and more produce indentical 
products. Free Trade is not in fact safeguarding the 
life-standard of engineers or coal-miners or iron and steel 
workers or cotton operatives. The Socialist rightly will 
not accept the conclusion that, in the name of Free Trade, 
these workers ought to be content with less. Instead, 
he is more and more challenging the whole assumption that 
the economic policy which suited the Victorians is the right 
policy for us. 

We do not suggest that these new views have the united 
force of British Labour behind them. Obviously they 
have not, or Mr. Snowden could hardly be the prospective 
Chancellor of the next Labour Government. Nor do we 
suggest that Mr. Brailsford and his colleagues have thought 
their new policy out with any approach to finality, or even 
clarity. But undoubtedly these new ideas—with the 
problem of administration more in the centre of the picture 
even than that of ownership, and with an altogether new 
emphasis on the State control of both trade and production 
—are stirring among the “ rank and file ” not only of the 
IL.L.P., but of the Labour Movement as a whole. And, 
while they may not be acceptable in their present form, 
they are certainly worth thinking about a good deal. 


THE SLACKER 


MINENCE is always interesting, even if not envi- 
EK able, and the world remembers impartially those 
who were eminent through their faults, and 
those who were eminent through their virtues. It is 
possible to achieve immortality through being an eminent 
poisoner as well as through being an eminent statesman, 
and the eminently foolish statesman lives in history along 
with the eminently wise one. The other day an East- 
bourne hotel porter achieved a kind of eminence as a 
result of having been described in a law-court as “ the 
world’s champion slacker.” He had been dismissed by his 
employer for being absent without leave and had taken an 
action for recovery of wages. He admitted in Court that 
he had been in 288 situations since 1918, and that he had 
been seven times in the service of the employer who had 
dismissed him. Naturally, he lost his case; but he won 
fame. I do not suppose that there was a single great 
newspaper that did not contain a headline expressive of 
amazement at a “ slacker’’ who could run through situations 
at the rate of about twenty a year. 
There can be few men, even among the most indolent, 
who can boast of so swift a succession of dismissals. The 


normally indolent man, indeed, would be too indolent even 
c 
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to obtain twenty situations in a year. There is a kind of 
queer energy shown in this restless pursuit of work, as 
though the man were led on by some fiery dream of the 
perfect job that awaited him as soon as he had got rid 
of the job on which he was for the moment engaged. Many 
people have this belief in the existence of the perfect job, 
but they do not act on it. They regard themselves as being 
overworked and underpaid, and harbour a sense of grievance 
against life, but they recognise that they might be a great 
deal worse off as well as a great deal better off, and hold on 
to their salaries, even if they do not earn them. The 
Eastbourne hotel-porter is an idealist, like the dog that 
dropped the bone from its mouth when it saw what it 
thought was a better bone in the water. And he is more 
of an idealist than the dog, since there is no record 
of the dog’s having gone on dropping bones into 
the water on 287 subsequent occasions after its first 
discovery that it had been throwing away the substance 
for the shadow. Here, even more than in those who marry 
a second time, we see evidence of (in Johnson’s phrase) the 
triumph of hope over experience. We are constantly 
hearing of the growth of pessimism in modern times, but, 
while the hotel porter is alive, there will be at least one 
human being who is immune from pessimism. No man 
who was a pessimist could throw up 288 jobs in the course 
of a few years. One might go further and say that no man 
who was a pessimist could throw up 288 jobs in the course 
of a life-time. 

Yet there are many people who do on a small scale what 
the hotel-porter has done on a large. They are the tramps 
of the economic world, going from place to place, and not 
caring where so long as it is somewhere else. You will find 
many of these people in domestic service. They are as 
happy in a new situation as young people visiting Paris 
for the first time. For a week they go about with shining 
faces. They look as if they positively enjoyed working, 
and wished that there was twice as much work for them to 
do. They get up earlier than human beings ought to get 
up. They run to the door at the first sound of the bell. 
They dust the rooms as if dusting were a strenuous and 
delightful game. Gradually, however, they begin to feel 
at home, and they are not among those for whom home is 
sweet. The bath-water ceases to be hot in the morning. 
Plates begin to crack in greater and greater numbers. 
Dusting becomes chiefly a means of smashing the wireless 
apparatus, knocking treasured ornaments off the mantel- 
piece, sweeping wine-glasses on to the floor with a crash, 
wrestling with the furniture till something gives, scoring 
deep grooves in the surface of the little mahogany table, 
leaving sooty marks on white walls and chipping off flakes 
of white paint from the doors. The door-bell is neglected. 
Meals are served in such a fashion that it is impossible to 
invite anyone to dinner. It is difficult to imagine that the 
efficient angel of a few weeks ago is the same person as this 
reckless destroyer of the amenities of the home. Yet all 
that has happened is that one who believed a few weeks ago 
that she had discovered the perfect job has now lost her 
belief and has dreamed of the possibility of a better one. 
For such as she a new job is always a better job. I fancy, 
indeed, that there are some poor people who find in a 
change of situations something of an equivalent of foreign 
travel. People of this temperament are as ready to leave a 
good situation as a bad, because for them no situation is 
good when it has become monotonous, 

At the same time, there are probably as great a proportion 
of slackers among those who remain in their jobs with a 
limpet’s determination as among those who migrate like 
tramps from one place to another. It would probably 
not be an exaggeration to say that at least half the human 
race are slackers. There are a minority who are demon- 


| 


strably indolent and who look as lazy as they are. By 
the ordinary slacker is a man who looks as though he Were 
as busy as a Prime Minister. His hours of work are as 
long as his neighbour’s. He is punctual, systematic, brisk 
But all this is the merest camouflage. All the time, he is 
expending only a minimum of his energy. He is taking 
four hours to do what he ought to do in one. He measures 
work, indeed, exclusively by time, and would regard any 
one who did twice as much work as himself in half the time 
and then went home as lazy. If he belongs to the middie 
class, he probably denounces the artisan for pursuing 4 
policy of “ca’ canny.” But the policy of “ ca’ canny” 
had its origin, at least, in a generous desire to leave enough 
work to go round. Every slacker, no matter to what class 
he belongs, pursues a policy of “‘ ca’ canny,” and business 
houses are full of men who live on the principle of “ ¢ 
canny ” for no other reason than that they do not like har 
work. I confess I have no passion for it myself, and ] 
comment on them, not as a moralist, but as a student 
of facts. 

Why, indeed, should we abuse the slacker? He is 
one of the least fortunate of men. The man who cannot 
enjoy work can enjoy scarcely anything. It is true that 
many men cannot enjoy beginning to work, but, if they are 
happy, they enjoy working when once they have got the 
better of this preliminary detestation. Carlyle declared 
that writing was an agony to him, but I fancy that it was 
sitting down to write that was the agony to him, and that 
after a hard day’s work, he felt as much honest exhilaration 
as the village blacksmith. There are forms of work that it 
is difficult to imagine any human being enjoying, but I 
am sure that, even here, those who work hardest at them 
get more pleasure from them than those who dawdle over 
them. The excitement of hard work refreshes as well as 
exhausts. There are men, indeed, who are addicted to it 
as others are to drink, so great is the elation that they 
obtain from it. An Epicurean might well add hard work 
to the book of verse, the loaf of bread, the jug of wine, and 
the beloved singing in the wilderness, as one of the ingre- 
dients of perfect happiness. The chief danger is that, if 
human beings get to know how exhilarating a thing hard 
work is, they might come to love it to excess, and ruin their 
constitutions by over-indulgence in it. I myself shrink from 
the praise of hard work, lest I should mislead the young. 
No one, indeed, should praise hard work without at the 
same time counselling moderation. Hard work, but not 
too much of it, is the secret of the happy life. .; 

Nor, indeed, is work to excess necessary in order to avoid 
the miseries of slackness. There are other things beside 
work that a man can do with all his might. He can play 
Rugby football ‘or read poetry. In what are called his 
pleasures as well as in his work he can find scope for his 
energies, and avoid that slackening of the attention that is 
the death of happiness. Not that even complete indolence 
is not an agreeable occasional change from work. A man 
may be indolent and yet happy, may idle all his life and yet 
be tolerably happy, in a sense in which the man who works 
and yet never works hard cannot be happy. If hard work 
is to be praised, it is not as an alternative to idleness 80 
much as to half-hearted work. If men must work at all 
they should for purely selfish reasons, if for no others, work 
hard. The happiest authors and the happiest cooks I have 
known have been those who worked hardest. Work ™ 
itself is tedious, but there is zest in doing it thoroughly. 

The Eastbourne hotel-porter, I suppose, never discovered 
this. He would probably think you were pulling pe 
if you told him that if he worked harder, he would fin 
amusing. I have seen hotel-porters who looked as mone 
as birds, as they flung huge trunks on to the top of ho 
"buses with the air of athletes throwing the hammer 
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Even if a man is constitutionally lazy, he will find in 
an occasional spell of hard work a diversion as delightful 
as going to the theatre. One of the laziest men I ever knew 
was one Who most enjoyed working because, when he did 
work, which was seldom, he did more work in an hour than 
other men usually do in six. On the whole, I think it would 
be a good thing to institute shorter working hours, if men 
could be persuaded to work harder while they were working. 
The praise of hard work has been left too much in the 
hands of the moralists. There should be a volume devoted 
to it in the Badminton Library among the sports and 

imes. It is unfair that it should be kept a secret from so 
many people that it is a superior game to cricket and lawn 
tennis, and far superior to killing birds for other people 


to eat. » ee A 


THE PRIVATE AEROPLANE 


next stage in the plutocrat’s progress will 

| obviously be the ownership of a private aeroplane. 
Already it is possible to buy for about £750 several 

types of light aeroplanes with either one or two seats. 

Co-operative ownership is the rule at the moment, and the 

various light aeroplane clubs can boast a steadily increasing 

membership of enthusiasts of both sexes; in many cases 
their comparatively advanced years are as surprising 
as the slender means on which they contrive to indulge 

a hobby which is still extremely expensive. But flying 
takes such a hold on many a neophyte that the purchase 
of a private machine often becomes as fierce a yearning 
as the profiteer’s lust for a Rolls-Royce, and the list of 
private owners is becoming quite lengthy. A few weeks 
ago the surface of Stag Lane aerodrome was quite 
fortuitously dotted with eighteen Moths. Seven of them 
were the property of individual enthusiasts, five belonged 
to various flying clubs, and the remainder were owned by 
a civilian flying school. 

A good-humoured public lightly assumes that the baby 
plane is merely a rich man’s toy, as it is obviously useless 
for military purposes and for air lines. Actually it 
possesses far greater importance than the contemptuous 
phrase would imply. It is not a toy; for it can average 
between eighty and one hundred miles an hour on long 
journeys, according to the weather conditions; it can 
rise to 18,000 feet on demand; and it is by no means 
expensive to run or to maintain, where speed happens to 
be a vital fact or in transport. The prophets have often 
told us that flight will some day supersede the train and 
the steamer for fast long distance traffic; and most of 
us have lightly assumed that this era is far distant. It is 
already knocking at the doors. Few years will elapse 
before the man in a hurry and possessed of a medium 
imeome will normally make his longer or more urgent 
joumneys by air. Fewer years still may pass before the 
light aeroplane will revolutionise ordinary fast transport 
im continents where railways are few and far between. 

In these developments the light plane should play three 
Principal parts. First and foremost, it will almost imme- 
diately become the taxi of the air. The giant machines, 
requiring vast capital and organisation and plant, will 
be limited for some time to a few standard routes, 
assured of constant and remunerative traffic; the baby 
Plane will imitate the taxi, and accommodate itself to 
individual needs. Secondly, the baby plane will be in- 
creasingly used in the half-developed countries—Australia, 
South Africa, and the like. Thirdly, since a strong air 
foree must remain a necessary form of national assurance 
for the present, the athletic sons of well-to-do families 
will learn to fly on light machines, just as at present they 
automatically learn to drive a car; and they will_be the 





more ready for national service if fresh political catas- 
trophes attack tortured humanity. An immense impetus 
will be given to the whole of these activities as soon as 
machines are perfected so that they can ascend and land 
in small spaces. The Auto-Giro, which performs both 
operations almost vertically, indicates vast possibilities in 
this direction. 

But already it is quite simple for a Moth owner to pay 
a flying visit to his acquaintances anywhere in England 
without previous arrangement. An ex-war pilot paid an 
unpremeditated visit of this kind the other day. He 
landed in a field which he had not previously inspected, 
distant about a mile from the house which was his destina- 
tion. Finding it impossible for technical reasons to take 
off from this field, he folded the wings of the machine, 
hooked it to a friend’s car, towed it out into the road, 
and with the permission of the local police, rose off the 
road, and landed on the local golf links. During a week-end 
visit he made several ascents in order to give various 
friends their first taste of flight; and finally returned to 
London quite conveniently. The Auto-Giro may eventually 
convert any sizeable lawn into a potential aerodrome. 

Storage is at present the principal problem; for even 
with its wings folded a Moth occupies as much space as 
three motor-cars. Fifty-two pounds per annum is the 
usual hangar rent at a flying club. When absent from its 
lock-up, a machine of this size can be picketed in the 
open in good weather, or towed along the public road 
behind the smallest cars to a large public garage, where 
the storage fee for one night might be 5s.; aerodromes 
charge no more than 2s. 6d. 

The petrol consumption is similar to that of a medium- 
powered car, viz., 20 miles per gallon. It is estimated 
that a typical motorist drives his car for about 500 hours 
per annum. In a Moth he would cover no less than 40,000 
miles in this flying time. His petrol bill would obviously 
be large if he flew on such a scale. It would approach 
£125. But motorists would not drive 500 hours per year 
if our roads permitted them to average 60 m.p.h. The 
De Havilland Co. estimate that 250 hours flying per year 
would permit any enthusiast to pay all the visits of his 
inclination in twelve months, in which case his bill for fuel 
would be under £70. Club experience, in which the 
machines are perpetually handled by beginners, puts the 
meehanical upkeep of a Moth at about £20 per annum. 
The engine requires periodic attention, and the plane 
itself must be thoroughly overhauled once a year. Without 
entering into tedious detail, it is certain that general 
maintenance, apart from fuel costs and the special incubus 
of a clumsy pilot, should not cost a private owner more 
than another £70. 

The insurance companies at present lack data for 
estimating this type of flying risk, and they are completely 
justified in safeguarding themselves under such circum- 
stances. A young pilot, free from physical handicaps of 
any kind, and with every promise of developing real skill, 
will be lucky if he gets his policy for an annual premium 
of less than £100. Older enthusiasts will have to pay more 
for some years to come; and the insurance companies 
will refuse to cover the more serious risks entailed by 
elderly people, who suffer from myopia or other relevant 
defects. The judgment required to land a light aeroplane 
perfectly on a smooth field under good weather conditions 
js probably no greater than that essential to parking a 
heavy car neatly in the narrow gap of a long line of cars 
drawn up against the pavement; but the penalties of a 
blunder are infinitely greater, and few pilots become 
proficient without at least one heavy landing, which may 
strain the entire fabric of the machine. The risks of a 


forced landing on ground selected under compulsion and 
ca 
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in bad weather conditions are necessarily terrific. It is 
thus unlikely that insurance charges can be substantially 
reduced. 

Nevertheless, if all the available data are carefully 
weighed, the De Havilland people are on safe ground in 
estimating the gross costs of flying a Moth for 250 hours 
per annum at something just under £300. If this figure 
is plotted against mileage, the cost per mile is no more 
than 8}d. Considering the range of this method of 
transport, it is obviously attractive. The chief drawback 
is that it is not as yet a genuine substitute for the owner- 
ship of a motor-car, the use of the railway, or the hiring 
of taxicabs. The typical Moth owner would certainly 
economise on both the railway and motoring expenses 
proper to his station; but he would never buy a Moth 
if some curious law forbade owners of light aeroplanes 
to use the train or the road. 

Two considerations must ever be present to the minds 
of people who watch the surprising development of these 
tiny aeroplanes intelligently. If there were no hope of 
a future machine which could rise and descend vertically, 
prudence would suggest the reservation of pocket aero- 
dromes in every centre of population, lest the next genera- 
tion should have to pay through the nose to clear away 
tiresome vested interests, precisely as this generation has 
been penalised by a similar lack of foresight in respect 
of road traffic. But the Auto-Giro has fluttered us all 
with expectations which may or may not be realised. 
If it be a true prophet, a croquet lawn will be an adequate 
aerodrome for the plane of 1980 A.D. Secondly, it is 
obviously desirable in a militarist world that as many 
young men as possible should master the rudiments of 
flight. Air defence cannot as yet cope with attack from 
the air. If another war occurs in a non-flying world, its 
early stages will take the form of frenzied training of 
pilots, coupled with the frenzied manufacture of air 
defences. The country which starts such a dreadful era 
with a semi-trained youth will be enviable. It is hateful 
that we are forced to consider such possibilities; and we 
have no more important task than to whittle the risks 
down to vanishing point. But as long as they exist, 
we need a youth that is trained to the air. The light 
aeroplane, and especially the Light Aeroplane Club, forms 
as cheap and efficient an insurance as is available, It 
would be a pity if these clubs were regarded only as a 
playground for persons who are unpleasantly rich, The 
risks are probably no greater than those involved in 
hunting and motor-cycling—a cynic might add pedest- 
rianism under modern conditions. 

GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 


IRELAND AND THE OATH 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—yYour very friendly article in this week’s issue seems 
to call, if it calls for anything, for very friendly comment. 
The relations between our countries will in time, I hope, get 
back to what they were when the Venerable Bede described 
the Irish as “‘ that harmless nation which hath ever been most 
friendly to the nation of the English,” and they do indeed 
seem to be getting better and better. It is all the more 
necessary to mention the hindrances that remain. 

First, then, why do you, through your Government, insist 
that the representatives of about a third of our people shall 
be excluded from public life unless they perjure themselves ? 
How does the perjury help you? If De Valera and his party 
assumed office and declared Irish independence, in what way 
would his preliminary perjury improve the situation? How 
would it be worse if he had not perjured himself—if he had 
taken no oath at all? How, in fact, would it differ from 
what it is to-day? His declaration of independence would 





——— 


not alter our constitutional status unless other Countries 
recognised us as independent, and other countries could not 
do so without committing an unfriendly act against Great 
Britain. Therefore they would not, unless they were at war 
or about to be at war with her, and if Britain was at war our 
voluntary good will would be worth more to her than our com- 
pulsory perjury. Some of your bigwigs, I see, are 
pompous words to the effect that the oath is the one thj 
binding us to the British Commonwealth. From the Com. 
monwealth’s point of view that is much too pessimistic g 
statement. If the oath were all we had to tie us, we shoul 
very soon be untied; but there are, in fact, a great 
very powerful ties, spiritual and economic, and this 
mischievous, hypocritical oath only serves to weaken them, 

One other thing: why doesn’t your Government give us 
back our pictures? We know you will give them up in time, 
but why not do it now, with a good grace, while there is stij 
a chance for us to feel a little gratitude ?—Yours, etc, ~ 

Newton School, ARNOLD Marsu, 

Waterford. 
August 22nd. 

[The issue of the oath is an issue that must be fought out 
in Ireland, not over here. It is Mr. Cosgrave, not Mr. Baldwin, 
who insists on its maintenance. We happen to think that ip 
this Mr. Cosgrave is very wise, but in any case the res nsibility 
is his, not ours. Whether Mr. De Valera perjures himeelt c 
not is a matter which does not concern us in the least, If 
the Dail chooses to abolish the oath, it will abolish it. We 
should certainly think in that case that it had behaved rather 
foolishly, but we should probably offer only the mildest of 

rotests. It is absurd—though characteristically Irish-of 

r. Marsh to blame us for the existence of the oath. If the 
Irish people don’t like it, let them get rid of it ; we cannot get 
rid of it for them—even if we wanted to. Presumably a 
Republican majority in the Dail would abolish an oath which 
connects Ireland with the British Throne. Mr. Marsh would 
surely be better occupied in working for the creation of such 
& majority than in appealing to us. What on earth can he 
expect us to do about it ?—Ep. N.S.] 


NATIONAL PARKS 


To the Editor of THe New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—I was interested to read in your issue of last week 
the article by Mr. Ratcliffe on National Parks. However 
much one may sympathise with the view that the acquisition 
and preservation of places of historical interest or natural 
beauty should be the concern of the State, no one can deny 
that, at present, the realisation of this ideal is somewhat 
remote. In the meantime, the need for preserving such areas 
as are within reach is urgent. The movement for the pr- 
tection of Stonehenge will, I feel sure, enlist the sympathies 
of all your readers. 

May I venture to hope that they will give practical effect 
to their sympathy and support the efforts of the Stonehenge 
Protection Committee? Donations may be sent to the 
Secretary, The National Trust (Stonehenge Fund), 7 Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens, S.W.1. Cheques and postal orders 
should be crossed “* Barclays Bank, Ltd.’’—Yours, etc., 

S. H. Hamer 
(Secretary, The National Trust). 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN, 

Srr,—I have read with great pleasure—mixed with sadness— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s excellent article on the need of a National 
Park Department, to bend its whole attention to the securing 
of more open spaces in our overcrowded England, and the 
saving of those of historical and scientific interest already 
touched by the hand of the spoiler. It is perhaps too much to 
ask to have a whole new Department created for the purpose, 
but could not something be done by making it a branch of 
one of the great Government Offices, say the Ministry of 
Health ? 

It is terrible to think of the devastation of the War Office 
and Air Ministry on some of the most beautiful open spaces 
we had. One shudders at being reminded that the lovely 
quiet down east of Lulworth Cove has those awful instruments 
of war, the tanks, upon it. I have known the place well, and 
have feared to go and look again on what might be a shocking 
sight. Just there is a spot beloved of geologists, I believe 
the only one in England where the remains of a tropical fossil 
forest can be distinctly seen. If the War Office has been 
allowed in any way to deface that forest, the sooner its 
destructive hand can be stopped the better. Shocking 9s is 
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the destruction of Stonehenge, that of the Forest seems just 
gs bad; and probably none of those who went to prospect 
for their tanks knew the importance of this site or anything 
about the matter.—Yours, etc., 

EizaABETH COBB. 


Harrow. 
August, 1927. 


MORRIS DANCING 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

§m,—If any of your readers could give me the name of a 
seiety in England devoted to the promotion of Morris dances 
or other old English dances suitable for “ turf dancing” as 
distinct from “floor dancing,” I would be most grateful.— 
Yours, etc., 

71 Prince Arthur Street, 

Montreal, Canada. 


E. J. Watt. 


Miscellany 


THE SISTERS 


FTER hot loveless nights, when cool winds stream 
A Sprinkling the frost and dew, before the light, 
Bored with the foolish things that girls must dream 
Because their beds are empty of delight, 


Two sisters rise and strip. Out from the night 
Their horses run to their low-whistled pleas— 

Vast phantom shapes, with eyeballs rolling white, 
That sneeze a fiery steam about their knees. 


Through the crisp manes their stealthy prowling hands, 
Stronger than curbs, in slow caresses rove— 

They gallop down across the milkwhite sands 

And wade far out into the sleeping cove. 


The frost stings sweetly with a burning kiss, 
As intimate as love, as cold as death : 

Their lips, whereon delicious tremors hiss, 
Fume with the ghostly pollen of their breath. 


Far out in the grey silence of the flood 
They watch the dawn in smouldering gyres expand 
Beyond them : and the day burns through their blood 
like a white candle through a shuttered hand. 

Roy CAMPBELL. 


PRAYER 


HE family has finished late dinner. In England 

they would have been quite happy with bread 

and cheese and cocoa; in Egypt everyone must 

have late dinner. How preposterously complicated and 

how meaningless the ritual of late dinner must seem to the 

gyptian servant. It is true that a meal in his own house 

might run to fifteen courses if he could afford it, but no 

battery of implements in formal arrangement would be 
required; only a hearty plunging-in of fingers. 

It is nearly ten o’clock and the paraphernalia are at last 
washed up and put away. The little kitchen is stifling, 
filled with the sour reek left by the blaring Primus stoves. 
Mohammed Abd-er-Rahim washes the kitchen floor, thus 
discouraging the fat brown cockroaches. He then scrubs 
the tables. He has a young wife waiting for him in the 

a mile away but there is something yet to be done. 

Mohammed Abd-er-Rahim spreads a towel and a glass 

loth on the still damp floor. Askew across the kitchen, 
towards Mecca, they are transformed into a prayer- 

Tug. He puts off his shoes. His uniform, of decent white 
gallabiya, red belt and red tarboush, has been doffed. 
mmed Abd-er-Rahim communes with his maker, 

mM Scanty and grubby underclothes and a skull-cap. 

He rises, kneels, bends to the floor in prostration. The 


instruments of his daily toil are insistent under his nose and 
all around him. His eyes are withdrawn from this world. 
Verse after verse of the Koran rolls off his absorbed tongue. 


* * aa 


It is nearing the hour of the ’Asr, the afternoon prayer. 
The tram, like an empty toast-rack, plunges and rattles 
on towards the terminus through the dusty reek of a Cairo 
summer afternoon. The conductor leans out and back to 
reproach with bitter words a small girl who has frightened 
the driver and himself by nearly getting run over. He 
is deeply moved. “‘O daughter of a she-donkey, may thy 
house be burnt this night.” He subsides into a seat and 
accepts a monkey-nut from the remaining passenger. 

The tram comes to a stop. Ten minutes before it is due 
to return. Sayed Goma Eid hurries to turn his takings in 
to the fat Sicilian inspector in his kiosk. He unties from 
his waist the check duster holding up his khaki trousers. 
He borrows from the driver the duster which in stress of 
weather secures his tarboush on his head. Sayed Goma Eid 
scuffles in the roadside dust with his feet to clear a patch 
from the varied dejecta, the lumps of sucked sugar-cane, 
the strips of melon-rind. The dusters are laid down to 
point south-south-east. His praying-place is ready. 

He sheds the money-bag and small brass trumpet of his 
profession, peels off his coat. As he prostrates himself the 
tassel of his tarboush flops over into the dust Mecca-wards. 
Toes and heels stare nakedly out of his socks. Foraging 
goats nose round him for the melon-rinds: motors rush 
past his face in a haze of dust; at his elbow two women 
are quarrelling furiously about a wedding-garment. Sayed 
Goma Eid, rising and bowing with moving lips, is blind 
and deaf. 

* * . 

Old Ahmed Abd-el-’Al gives a last heave to his Archime- 
dean screw and rises. Heavy work, but unquestionably 
good for the liver. The last of the water he has been 
raising from the irrigation canal trickles away among his 
shooting sugar-canes. The sun dips to the horizon. There 
is neither mosque nor muezzin in the little mud village and 
none is needed. Even a blind man knows the downing 
of the sun. 

Ahmed Abd-el-’Al removes his remaining garment and 
steps into the canal to wash off the sweat of toil. He souses 
himself thoroughly in the muddy brown water. Almost 
as he climbs up the bank he is dried by the breeze whispering 
in from the desert. The track along the canal bank is 
busy with all the day-time population of the fields on its 
way back to the village. Fat-tailed sheep, knobbly cows 
and slow prehistoric-looking buffaloes scuffle along in a 
cloud of dust of their own raising. 

Ahmed Abd-el-’Al dresses himself in his gallabiya of 
faded blue and winds a strip of white cloth round his head 
before he joins the moving crowd. All step along with 
cheerfulness, giving and returning the Peace. The old man 
is tired and hungry, but the business of the day is not yet 
finished. 

Just outside the village on the edge of the canal, he comes 
to a little oblong space spread with straw matting and 
surrounded by a low mud wall. It is faithfully oriented to 
Mecca. Great greetings follow with the respectable per- 
sons already sitting round. Then two or three put off their 
heelless shoes and enter. No unison is enjoined; each 
rises and sinks and prostrates himself in an oblivious 


rhythm of his own. 
+ - ~ 


I, an infidel, see these things and wonder. For these 


seem to be no fervent personal pleas which are pronounced 
by Mohammed Abd-er-Rahim and Sayed Goma Eid and 
Ahmed Abd-el-’Al and a million more, but prayers of rite 
and recitations from the Koran. 


What impulse stirs their 
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lips and bends their bodies at the hours of prayer? Have 
they fast hold of a faith that repetition brings them ever 
nearer to the houris of Paradise? Are they swayed merely 
by a respectable habit of ostentation, like any good soul who 
worships in a parish church and peeps through his fingers ? 
While they pray does Mohammed Abd-er-Rahim ponder on 
the marriage-price to be asked for his eldest girl; is Sayed 
Goma Eid behind his absorbed exterior appreciating the 
envenomed arguments of the women at his elbow; does 
Ahmed Abd-el-’Al speculate whether the swelling curves of 
his gamousa conceal a bull-calf or acow? Do their mental 
eyes leap past the kitchen and the tramlines and the muddy 
fields, across the barren Gelalas, across the Red Sea, to 
gaze upon the famous field of Ohod and the Masjid el 
Nawabi? Or, as they pray, are they granted some vision 
of towering Oneness which transports them and fills them 
with strength to endure? 
La illaha il? Allah. 
They cannot tell me and I shall never know. 
E. R. Morrovucu. 


Music 


THE ART OF PROGRAMME 
MAKING 


T is no doubt a shock to many old Promenaders 
to find, the first time they go to the “‘ Proms ” 
this season, an entirely new programme, a neat 

booklet instead of the old sheet. The change 
is not for the better, but it allows more space for 
advertisements and is therefore, I assume, more 
profitable even if more expensive to print. If this 
should not be the case, I would strongly recommend 
the B.B.C. to return to something resembling the 
old sheet format, which, in spite of the ugliness of its 
decoration—the portico of the Queen’s Hall—was much 
more attractive, was easier to read, and had more 
character than the present uninteresting booklet. If, 
however, the booklet is to remain, why not have a 
really attractive format specially designed? If the 
B.B.C. would go to some specialist like Mr. Oliver 
Simon of the Fleuron they would get, for a com- 
paratively small fee, a programme booklet which, 
costing very little if any more than their present 
one would be a pleasure to read and handle. I 
ave never been able to understand why the arts 
should be kept in such watertight compartments, 
why music lovers who pride themselves upon their 
taste and judgment in music should be utterly 
indifferent to the quality of the paper and the printing 
of their programmes. It is a great mistake to think 
that the public is equally indifferent, for a good 
programme affects the mood of the audience appre- 
ciably even when very few of its members could 
explain why the programmes gave them pleasure. 
The old Promenade programme had a genuine flavour 
and character, for it was bold and vigorous in com- 
arison with the present genteel refined production 
of the B.B.C., whose newspaper, the Radio Times, 
is, by the way, one of the worst horrors of the modern 
printing press and a disgrace to the Corporation. 

But the art of programme making does not finish 

in the general format and the typography of pro- 
grammes. The contents are at least as important, 
and I think that the general scheme of the Promenade 
programmes is open to criticism. No doubt the idea 
of characterising special nights had a publicity value. 
Like many such ideas, its origin was accidental and 
arose, I assume, from the necessity of having a larger 
orchestra when playing Wagner. Naturally when a 


conductor has a specially large orchestra he is going 
Consequently the 


to use it and not let it sit idle. 


— 


tendency when giving one Wagner item was to give 
twoor three, and this brought about the special Monday 
Wagner night. The next step was also fortuitous 
The admirers of Beethoven twenty years ago were not 
the admirers of Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Tchaikovsky 
Rossini, Delibes, Grieg and Suppé, so it was natural 
when performing a Beethoven symphony to include 
other works by Beethoven and the classics. The 
Monday and Friday nights have always been the 
most popular at the “ Proms,” excepting Saturday, g 
day which has a public of its own—not necessarily g 
more ignorant public, but a public in a different and 
less discriminating mood, a mood to enjoy easily, 
In attempting to make the “off ” nights, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, more attractive, the management was led 
to give them also a special character, and so Tuesda 
has become a Mozart-Haydn night and Thursday a 
novelty night, the night when new works by British 
and other composers generally had their first per. 
formance. Nevertheless, Tuesdays and Thursdays have 
not become any more popular, and the audience js 
invariably the thinnest of the week on either one of 
these days. So the problem of equalising the attract. 
iveness of the “ Proms” over the whole week stil] 
remains unsolved. But if we consider the interesting 
fact that Wednesday nights attract almost as many 
as Mondays and Fridays, we may discover how to solve 
this problem, for, failing other baits, the management 
has confined itself to making the programmes on 
Wednesday nights consist of good and varied music, 
although with an increasing tendency to play more 
and more Bach. 

In a reconstruction of the Promenade programmes 
I think the Wagner Monday nights might stay, because 
Wagner is like wine—if you only take it occasionally 
you might as well have a lot of it at a time or you 
will never enjoy it thoroughly. Wagner demands an 
orgy; and no doubt an occasional orgy is good for 
everybody; and so, when the music-lover wants to 
abandon himself to sensation and relax his self- 
possessed critical intelligence, he cannot do better 
than go to a Monday “ Prom.” But a whole evening 
of Mozart and Haydn is monotonous; also it imposes 
too great a strain upon the attention. You cannot 
listen to Mozart and just let the music flow over you. 
If you do you miss everything. Mozart requires the 
most scrupulous attention and also a perfection of 
playing which we do not often get—particularly im 
the case of soloists—at the Promenades. Also some 
variety is stimulating and necessary. I admit that 
the present way of making up the Promenade pro- 
grammes is much the simplest and gives the least 
trouble to the promoters, but I am certain that the 
three middle days’ programmes could be made much 
more attractive and enjoyable if pains were taken 
to distribute the good things effectively. 

Take, for example, last Thursday’s programme. 
Could anything more uninviting be easily imagined ? 
And it is uninviting as a whole in spite of the excellence 
of some of its parts. To my mind it reaches almost 
the ideal of a bad programme, because the good things 
in it seem unattractive in their environment. Berlioz 
“Carnaval Romain” overture is killed by Elgar's 
““Wand of Youth Suite No. 2.” Even that s 
additional, and one might think entirely negligible, 
fact “‘ No. 2” adds seriously to one’s depression. +, 
therefore, at the second item one is already depressed, 
one is not revived by the next, Saint-Saéns’ “ O Love 
from thy Power,” an aria from Samson and Delilah. 
Follows a pianoforte concerto in D minor by Dorothy 
Howell. This is a heavy blow just when one 1s not 
feeling at one’s best. A new work by a British com 
poser is at all times something of an ordeal whi 
one undergoes from patriotic and other human motives, 
but one needs the enlivening atmosphere which 
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tum an ordeal into an adventure if one is to do justice 
to oneself and to the composer. Beethoven’s Rondino 
in E flat for Wind Instruments, following on a new 
British pianoforte concerto, is adding insult to injury, 
for it is as if a minor Beethoven was put there so as 
to improve the look of the programme without doing 
harm to Miss Howell. After these items one is 
far too apathetic to care about Moussorgsky’s Aria 
from Boris and Rimsky-Korsakov’s “‘ Scheherazade ” 
Suite, while the fact that in the second part of the 
e there are two items—one by Lord Berners 
and one by Bach—which put into the first part would 
have seemed almost exciting, leaves us cold and 
indifferent. 

There is much art in the making up of programmes, 
and it requires a great deal of study and experience. 
Every music critic will admit that during the lon 
season he can only go to a fraction of the recitals an 
concerts given in London. It is impossible to listen 
to more than a certain amount of music each week 
and retain one’s freshness and receptiveness. There- 
fore every good critic selects out of the mass of 
concerts those which seem to him best. In conse- 
quence a great many musicians, especially if they are 
new and unknown, may go on giving concerts for 

without being heard by anybody whose opinion 
js valuable. But the surest way a newcomer has of 
geting heard is by a judiciously chosen programme. 
very first thing a critic looks at is the programme, 
and if he sees that, for example, a pianist is playing 
the “ Moonlight ” Sonata by Beethoven, a group of 
Chopin, and a fantasia by Liszt, you may be certain 
that nothing will induce him to go to that cert. 
It is not necessary to play new or “ modern” music, 
but it is necessary to avoid the most hackneyed works 
of the most familiar composers. And yet this obvious 
precaution is rarely taken by the ambitious young 
musician. If a new pianist were to announce the 
following programme, I am certain that every critic 
in London would be present at his concert : 
I. Bach’s “ Goldberg” Variations. 
II. Brahms’ “ Paganini” Variations. 
III. Beethoven’s “ Diabelli”’ Variations. 


Of course, we might not stay long, but we should all 
be there at the beginning. 
W. J. TURNER. 


A SURPRISE AND A DISAPPOINT- 
MENT 


HE strangest thing about White Gold is that it 

should have been produced by Cecil B. de Mille. 
If asked to guess the mind behind this relentless 
little study of nerves, one would never have hit upon the 
producer of Ten Commandments. Apparently, however, 
Mr. de Mille can not only be very bad, but he can also 
be very good. White Gold is a grim and quite inevitable 
tragedy, somewhat in the German manner. A young 
sheep farmer marries Dolores, a Spanish cabaret singer, 
and brings her home to his father’s ranch in Arizona. 
Here lovers of the “‘ wide open spaces” film will be given 
their first surprise. For this is a ranch devoid of roystering 
cowboys with hearts of gold, of galloping pursuits, comic 
sheriffs and dance-hall hold-ups. It is, in fact, an average 
sheep ranch, uneventful and droughty-dry, made suddenly 
sinister by the savage hatred of a jealous old man who 
idolises his son and refuses to share him with a strange 
woman. Over the action there hangs the pall of a 
relentless heat, driving the sullen herdsmen to abandon 
their jobs, playing havoc with nerves and even dulling 
the joys of newly married love. The father waits eagerly 
for a chance to destroy his son’s wife, which comes with 



































































the arrival of a wandering herdsman—a great, jovial, 
coarse-grained fellow, who obviously means no harm and 
has only a respectful admiration for Dolores until her 
husband’s nagging jealousy and his own heat-maddened 
nerves kindle his half-awakened lust into a flame that 
sends him panting to her bedroom. She shoots him, but 
before she can explain to her husband the father takes 
her crime upon himself, explaining that he fired to save 
his son’s honour. The boy believes him, and Dolores, 
scorning to vindicate herself, walks out of the farm and 
her husband’s life for ever. 

The effect of this film upon the spectators was interesting. 
It was obvious that the story held them, but equally 
obvious that, up till the last minute, they expected every- 
thing “ to come right in the end.” Every single member 
of the audience, myself included, believed that the old 
man would relent and tell the truth before it was too 
late. Even as the last picture faded out, and the lonely 
woman’s figure striding across the plain grew fainter, we 
still expected to see the husband rush from the farm and 
call her back. But he did not. The feeling of the house 
was expressed by a young lady in front of me, who 
exclaimed in tones of outraged amazement, “ Oh lor!” 
White Gold is not the kind of screen drama that most 
people expect to be shown, but it is one I would gladly 
see again. A film in which no tricks have been played 
with the psychology of the characters in order to obtain 
the desired happy ending is singularly satisfying. The 
acting is good and considered. I divide the honours 
between Noah Beery as the herdsman and —. Nicholls 
as the father. As Dolores, Jetta Goudal relied a little 
too confidently upon her exotic beauty. The part should 
have been played by Dolores del Rio, who has as much 
dark fascination and more humanity. 

Vaudeville was a typical police-court story which the 
genius of a director and three brilliant performers raised 
to the dignity of a drama. Like most police-court stories, 
however, it was psychologically convincing, and the 

Aproducer had therefore something to work on. The 

result was a fine production, and it is by no means 
surprising that Hollywood should have opened her arms 
to E. A. Dupont. But having got him they might have 
made better use of him. It would be difficult to find a 
stupider, less original and less psychologically interesting 
story than Love Me and the World is Mine at the Rialto, 
his first American production. Admirers of Vaudeville 
will probably remember that while watching the picture 
they were never tempted to ask the usual cinema questions, 
“Now why did she do that?”; “If he had done that, 
would she have done this?” The people on the screen 
did the things which those particular people in that 
particular set of circumstances would inevitably have 
done. Love Me and the World is Mine provokes ceaselessly 
these fruitless interrogations, until one becomes too bored 
even to wonder at their behaviour. “ People aren’t like 
that!” one cries, all the more rebelliously because this 
silly story of a silly little Austrian girl and her most im- 
probable officer is played against the background of 
Dupont’s impressive and at times quite beautiful setting. 
Even his flair for casting has been wasted, for however 
well played the characters must remain childish and 
unconvincing. He has selected typical interpreters for 
his officer, his rowé and his demi-mondaine, but puppets 
they are and puppets they remain; though Mary Philbin, 
by the bye, in the part of the heroine is not even a good 
selection, and her performance was dull. How long will 
brilliant acting, production and expert photography continue 
to prop up foolish and commonplace stories? The com- 
bination of American money and German thoroughness of 
conception ought to advance the art of the screen, but 
where are the scenarios ? Auprey Lucas. 
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N the autumn of 1883 Tolstoy wished to deliver a 
I lecture on Turgenev’s work (Turgenev had died 
that August); he wrote to his wife: “I am always 
thinking about Turgenev. I am very fond of him, and 
sorry for him. I live entirely with him. I shall certainly 
give a lecture on him, or write one and have it read.”” The 
lecture was forbidden by a ministerial order. Tolstoy was 
an extremely penetrating critic, and the timidity of the 
Tsar’s Government robbed the world of an important piece 
of criticism; one which would have been particularly 
interesting, since most of Tolstoy’s comments in his letters 
on Turgenev are harsh. In one such letter, written to 
the poet Fet, he adds, after disparaging Smoke, “*. . . I am 
diffident, however, in expressing this opinion, because I 
cannot form a sober judgment about an author whose 
personality I dislike.” (That was in 1867.) It was only 
after Turgenev’s death Tolstoy arrived at his final estimate 
of him. There are few things which Turgenev would regret 
more than having been robbed of Tolstoy’s public apprecia- 
tion of his work; for he admired Tolstoy intensely as an 
artist, and their personal relations had been so confused and 
uncomfortable. No other tribute could have been half as 
precious to Turgenev, neither the admiration of Flaubert 
nor the wild enthusiasm of University students, as this 
lecture might have been. 
* * « 

The story of their early quarrel which culminated in a 
challenge is too well known to retell. Many attempts have 
been made to explain why they should have got on so 
badly together. If literary jealousy did not take such queer 
forms (I have seen it “ sublimated,” as we say now, into 
critical insight and even into exaggerated appreciation), one 
would at once reject jealousy in this case as an explanation. 
Tolstoy had so little real reason to be jealous of the older 
novelist’s reputation, while Turgenev recognised, quietly 
and without fuss, that Tolstoy was his superior as a novelist. 
But having repeatedly made this admission and with 
generous openness, it must have been particularly galling to 
the older writer when Tolstoy began to despise his own art. 
For when you have admitted another to be your superior in 
gifts which you consider of the highest value it must add 
irritation to the distress of seeing him hold them lightly, to 
be forced also to infer that he must therefore necessarily 
despise your work still more. Sweet, large and mag- 
nanimous as Turgenev’s nature was, it was difficult for him 
to forgive a slight upon his beloved mistress, Art; re- 
sentment would consequently sharpen his perceptions of 
Tolstoy’s faults, especially of those fits of angry arrogance 
which accompanied like a shadow to the last his humility. 

* * * 

And (this is harder to answer) Tolstoy, what did he 
feel about Turgenev? I can only guess. Perhaps it was 
the contemptuous envy of one perpetually at war with 
himself for one at peace in his own mind. Envy and 
contempt mixed in the right proportions make anyone, 
let alone a Tolstoy, uncommonly quick to see the slightest 
sign of affectation, weakness or vanity in a companion who 
has once provoked these emotions. But be that as it may, 
these two great men, who, apart, yearned towards each 
other, found themselves ever on the edge of childish and ugly 
quarrels when they met; while meetings intended to be 
reconciliations were particularly dangerous to them. 
Imagine the piercing suspicion in Tolstoy’s small grey eyes 
at moments when Turgenev’s amenity became a trifle 
forced or worldly, and imagine the effect of that sudden 
penetrating stare, challenging sincerity, upon a gentle, emo- 
tional nature easy to fluster ; on one who loved to be loved 
and was conscious both of his inferiority in spiritual vitality 
and of his superiority in generosity ! 
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I have been drawn towards this topic by reading Count 
Ilya Tolstoy’s reminiscences of his father (Reminiscences 
Tolstoy. Chapman and Hall. 1914). In Chapter XTy 
he recalls Turgenev’s three visits to Ydsnaya Polyéna : 
August and September in 1878, and, for the last time, at 
the beginning of May, 1880. Turgenev’s first visit was , 
great event, and the Countess and the household were much 
excited about it. During this visit he mentions his sister’, 
singing and Turgenev’s praise of her (the praise, perhaps, of g 
too indulgent connoisseur), and the quadrille which t ey all 
danced afterwards. In the middle of it, Turgenev, who 
was looking on, got up and took one of the ladies by the 
hand; and putting his thumbs into the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, danced a cancan, then the latest dance from 
Paris. ‘‘Everyone roared with laughter, Turgenev mor 
than anyone,” says Count Ilya. This visit took place 
about the time of Tolstoy’s “ rebirth,” and the entry in his 
diary about it, which Mr. Aylmer Maude quotes in his 
Life of Tolstoy, is laconic, but significant: “ Turgeney, 
cancan: it is sad.” 

* * cad 

It was, however, the third and last visit (May, 1880) 
which was most in danger of ending in disaster. The cir. 
cumstances will appeal to anyone who recalls his feelings 
at the end of a day’s shooting, when neither dog nor kee 
can find a bird which has fallen to his gun in a pasties 
corner of a wood. If you have been shooting unsuccess. 
fully all day, it is intolerable to be suspected at that 
moment of romancing or even of inaccuracy ; and if after 
tiresome delay and patient searching on the part of bored 
and sceptical keepers no bird is forthcoming, your frame 
of mind on the walk home is not an enviable one. 

* * . 


Turgenev, of course, was a keen sportsman, and To! 
at that time was still a passionate hunter and shot, tho 
he was beginning to think those pleasures vile. On 
occasion of Turgenev’s last visit they went out woodcock 
shooting together. Count Ilya Tolstoy writes: “My 
Father gave Turgenev the best place and posted himself a 
hundred and fifty paces away at the other end of the same 
glade. My Mother stood by Turgenev.” But, as wil 
sometimes happen, the host had all the luck and Turgeney 
stood about without a chance. At last, when it was 
beginning to get dark, a woodcock flew over Turgenev. At 
the sound of his shot Tolstoy called out to him, “ Killed 
it ?”? to which Turgenev triumphantly replied, ‘ Fell like 
a stone; send your dog to pick it up.” The dog was sent, 
and then the children were sent; at last both Tolstoy and 
Turgenev joined in the search themselves. But no wood- 
cock was to be found. ‘“ Perhaps you only winged it and 
it’s a runner,” said Tolstoy. “It is impossible that my 
dog shouldn’t find it. He couldn’t miss a dead bird.” 
Turgenev was slightly nettled: “I tell you I saw it, Lyol 
Nikolayevitch. It fell like a stone. I didn’t wound it; 
I killed it and I know the difference.’ ‘“‘ Then why can't 
the dog find it? It’s impossible.” ‘* I know nothing about 
that. You may take it from me I’m not lying. It fell 
like a stone I tell you” (sportsmen, if any should chance 
to read this page, will have no difficulty in supplying the 
ring in their voices in this dialogue). The little Ilya remem- 
bered that the atmosphere was uncomfortably char 
afterwards. The two writers had carefully shunned serious 
discussion, and now a woodcock had produced precisely 
that state of mutual suspicion they had been most anxious 
to avoid! Even the children felt that either Turgene’ 
must be bragging or their father must be wrong to be 80 
wr wig that his dog could not fail him. That night when 
olstoy said good-night to them, Count Ilya tells us, he 
whispered that they were to get up early and have ano 
hunt ; a good-night whisper which shows how the incident 
of the missing bird—and its implications—must have 
affected the two men’s thoughts about each other during 
the evening. The children found the woodcock next day, 
caught high in a fork of an aspen-tree. They were Very 
leased, but their delight was nothing to the relief of both 
olstoy and Turgenev. Each had been right in sticking to 
his assertion, and they parted, for the last time, friends. 
But had not Tolstoy, with his eye fixed ever —_ human 
vanity, been a trifle curmudgeonly to put suc complete 
faith in his dog ? AFFABLE Hawk. 
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“THE MENTAL TRAVELLER” 


Blake’s Prose and Poetry. Edited by Grorrrey Keynes. None- 
such Press. 12s. 6d. 


When, in 1925, Mr. Geoffrey Keynes published in three 
yolumes the complete Writings of William Blake, he contrived 
eiectively to rescue them from the bunglings of previous editors 
and to safeguard them against the ravages of future editors: 
for he scrupulously reproduced Blake’s original text, incorpor- 
ating all the poet’s own deletions, alterations and variants. 
Having done so, Mr. Keynes has eminently qualified himself 
to undertake the precarious task of disentangling the more 
chaotic of Blake’s manuscripts for the benefit of such readers 
as have not the leisure, the patience nor the skill to find their 
way through the labyrinths of the original text. While the 
1925 edition, the most important of all collections of Blake’s 
works, will remain as a source of reference for all future editors, 
of endless industry for scholars, and of mingled awe and exaspera- 
tion for those who read poetry for its own sake—Mr. Keynes, 
in this edition, has studied the convenience of intelligent readers 
rather than the untiring earnestness of scholars. While the 
former edition was a grim but absolute necessity, this edition 
isa luxury. Mr. Keynes warns us that Blake cannot be held 
responsible for the results of his “‘ editorial meddling,” and refers 
those who are dissatisfied with his results to the original text. 
In our opinion he has handled Blake’s work with tact and respect. 
He does not seem to have allowed himself any more liberty than 
to select from variant readings what appears to him to be the 
best. Even Blake was undecided about his variants : and since 
it is impossible, in some of the longer poems, to follow the main 
current of Blake’s thought when one’s attention is impeded by 
the barbed wire entanglements of his variants and alterations, 
it is absolutely necessary that such impediments to the fullest 
effect of poetry should be tactfully and skilfully removed. 
Continuity is essential to a long poem, and Blake would eventu- 
ally have done what Mr. Keynes has tried to do for him in 
making his complete works readable. Both the editor and the 
Nonesuch Press are to be congratulated on having made it 
possible for anyone to possess, without financially ruining 
himself, the complete prose and poetry of Blake. This book is 
excellently printed: and though it contains twelve hundred 
pages it is of a convenient size. 

It incorporates, along with Blake’s complete literary works, 
his letters and even his marginal annotations to various works 
by Wordsworth, Swedenborg, Reynolds, Berkeley and others. 
Nowhere, not even in his letters, does Blake reveal, in more 
striking contrast to the depth and acuteness of his perceptions, 
those curious imperfections and impurities which were responsible 
for the artistic failure of his most ambitious works. Throughout 
his annotations to Reynolds’s Discourses runs his perpetual 
grumble against Rembrandt, Rubens and the Venetians, com- 
pared with whom, as a painter, Blake is a mere dwarf. There 
might have been something admirable about Blake’s indepen- 
dence and egotism, if he had not revealed beneath them a per- 
petual irritability which shows that all was not right with his 
artistic conscience. His hatred of these masters was an obses- 
sion; he cannot hear their names mentioned without letting 
forth a shrill falsetto screech of indignation. He is haunted by 
them as a guilty man is haunted by his conscience. However 
witty and brilliant his remarks on contemporary painters may 
be, his attitude to Rembrandt and the Venetians is dull: and 
he relies rather on epithets and expletives than on his truly 
marvellous wit, when he attacks them. In this aspect Blake 
simply reminds one of a raucous street urchin, running away 
from them as hard as he can, and only stopping to put out his 
tongue at them. 

It has long been the fashion to regard Blake as an untutored, 
harmless and receptive mystic. But he was a highly sophisti- 
cated man : his letters show that he was astute and even cun- 
ning; and he was a master of wit and humour—two qualities 
that are seldom found in simple natures. He was more com- 
Plex than any of his contemporaries, even Byron. If we 
admit that Byron was insincere and theatrical, we must 
admit the same of Blake who, though a greater genius than 
Byron, had not Byron’s wholeness. He was more bigoted and 
vain than Byron and almost as vindictive. But Byron’s aggres- 
siveness and vanity were his greatest strength and virtue: 
Blake’s were his greatest weakness and vice. The quality of 
Blake's wit was as superior to Byron's as was,the,quality of his 
poetry. But Byron could control his wit and direct it, as an 

“ive weapon of destruction : he used it with,taste and dis- 
crimination. Blake, as a satirist, was entirely under the control 





of his wit, and often allowed it to run away with his integrity 
as a critic. 

Throughout Blake’s annotations, criticisms and prose writings 
one notices that he has no use for qualities which he himself does 
not possess, and he even resents them in the works of others. 
Where Reynolds says “‘ but as mere enthusiasm will carry you 
but a little way . . .” Blake immediately shouts “* Meer enthusi- 
asm is the Allin All! Bacon’s Philosophy has ruined England.”’ 
Instead of making any attempt to remedy or disguise his inherent 
weaknesses, Blake parades them as being his greatest gifts. He 
is impatient of any means to an end, especially when it involves 
conscious and methodical organisation : 

He who bends to himself a joy, 

Does the winged life destroy; 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies, 

Lives in eternity’s sunrise. 
There is no doubt that the miraculous shorter poems of Blake 
were due to his implicit and courageous faith in sudden flashes of 
intuition. He could apprehend the most subtle, profound or 
obscure of his emotional and imaginative experiences, and trans- 
mit them, living and glowing, into poetry without killing them 
by subjecting them to any formal process. It is due to the fact 
that he always could “‘kiss’’ the experience as it flew that some 
of his short poems exceed those of any other English poet in origin- 
ality, freshness and vitality. It is due to this fact, too, that he 
could anticipate in so many brilliant fragments, all unco-ordin- 
ated, the ideas of so many of the great thinkers who have suc- 
ceeded him. But he could not “ bend ”’ his imaginative experi- 
ences into proportion and design in his longer poems, without 
breaking them : he refused to believe that conscious method was 
anything but an impediment to sustained poetic creation— 
because he doubted whether he was capable of it: and he 
resorted to preface-writing to explain away his lack of proportion 
as unfettered inspiration. There are passages in the Prophetic 
Books which show what Blake could have done if he had been 
more honest with himself and attempted to follow up any single 
one of his ideas. Organisation is no more of an impediment to 
poetry than a good straight road is toa motor. To trust oneself 
to unfettered inspiration is the same as tying oneself to a balloon 
on a windy day. No man has ever been more conscientious in 
altering, polishing and re-polishing his work; but Blake always 
began his polishing after the unfettered inspiration had done its 
worst. 

There is no doubt that the figures which dominate “ Jerusalem” 
and the “ Four Zoas” were real to Blake, for he certainly 
manages to keep trace of them in spite of their growing trees 
out of their bowels, turning into voids, globes, islands and even 
into one another, and giving birth to swarms of harlots or devils : 
but it is disappointing, when one turns back a few pages, to find 
out what last happened to one of these terrific automatons, 
to see that he is wasting one’s time by continuing, without any 
motive, to perform the same gastronomical or astronomical 
gymnastics as when one last read of him. Blake’s supernatural 
figures are mere machines. No matter how loudly they roar 
or maul each other about, they cannot convince one: simply 
because they are emotionally irresponsible, and act, for the most 
part, without any motives. They only act and speak in two 
dimensions : they have no emotional volume. “ Outline!” is 
Blake’s war-cry in everything to do with painting. Except 
in the Marriage of Heaven and Hell, outline is all he gives us in 
the prophetic books. The Prophetic Books are inorganic as 
works of art, they develop no impetus, they do not move in any 
direction because they are fixed in one rigid, almost epileptic, 
state of climax. Blake defends the vagueness of his monstrous 
abstractions on the grounds that it is the function of the very 
greatest poetry to rouse up the imagination to act on its own. 
To carry this to its logical conclusion one might exhibit a blank 
canvas in a frame in order to rouse up the imagination of others 
to admire some masterpiece of the future. When one is presented 
with an outline map of a country it is easy to imagine all the 
cities, clouds, lakes and islands. But vagueness and inconse- 
quence are of no help to the imagination : nor are solidity and 
detail of any hindrance to it. Milton’s Satan is solid enough : 
so are Shakespeare’s characters, and it is because of their solidity 
and reality that they can stretch the imagination. After reading 
through one or two of Blake’s terrific diagrams of poems—an 
experience which is absolutely necessary to anyone who wishes 
to get any idea of Blake’s imaginative background—one feels 
as if one had just had an amazing dream which one cannot 
remember. But one will always return to the Prophetic Books 
in the hope of coming across those rare flashes of genius with 
which they are interspersed. When Blake wearies of being 
merely “ inspired” he can exert the full vigour of his senses, 
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his nerves and his brain, in the Prophetic Books, in creating 
tremendous images which are as mobile and living as his Tyger. 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, which is the most exciting 
of his prophetic works, contains a splendid and unforgettable 
piece of prose which is as fine a specimen of imaginative visualisa- 
tion as anything in Milton. Blake had not the stamina, the 
strength, nor the imaginative power of Milton: but his mind 
was of a rare and unique type, and it was able to penetrate 
into regions which had never been explored. Blake was an 
intuitive genius, but not a constructive one : he was an expiorer, 
but not a conqueror. Like all mystics, when Blake tries to 
escape from the third dimension and the physical universe, he 
finds himself landed in the second dimension, and his mind is 
only able to operate on a single plane. The work of mystics 
only differs from that of poets in being thin, obscure and form- 
less : it lacks muscle and nerves, but does not make up for this 
by any additional intellectual freedom or power. But when 
Blake relates himself to the physical world as in the Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, and in the Songs of Experience, one recognises 
in him one of the most naturally gifted and original geniuses of 
the eighteenth century, who, although he may not have carried 
his genius to its full range, as many of his English contemporaries 
did with their lesser powers, will remain on an equal footing with 
the best of them. Roy CAMPBELL. 


CLEOPATRA AND CASAR 


Egypt. By Grorce Younc. Benn. 15s. 


The story of modern Egypt, as Mr. Young says, begins from 
the Napoleonic wars and not from the Great War. But more 
than that, the story of Egyptian nationality, and not merely 
of the Egyptian State, must, he insists, be carried back to the 
same date. A mass-mind and mass-movements existed in 
Egypt throughout the last century, though they operated 
obscurely and subconsciously, and these forces always played a 
far bigger part than is generally allowed in shaping the policies 
and actions of the rulers of Egypt—Georgian, Arnaut or British. 
And especially is it a mistake, he urges, to exaggerate the 
importance of the British occupation, and to assume that 
it is we who have made modern Egypt. 

The general course of developments in Egypt would not have 
been so very different in its broad lines if the British Empire had 
never existed. In an earlier phase it made little difference whether 
rule over Egypt was, for the moment, in the hands of a Circassian 
like Ibrahim or of an Albanian like Mehemet Ali. And in a later 
phase it would have made no very great difference to the course 
of history if, instead of a Cromer and a Kitchener, there had been 
a de Bligniéres or a Lyautey. 

Mr. Young presents his challenging thesis with both skill and 
fairness. Some of his readers may demur at times to his argument 
or his views, but they will not be able to dismiss them lightly. 
And they will certainly not find any dull pages in his book. 

In his sketch of the nineteenth century history Mr. Young 
treads on a good many orthodox corns. He finds a great deal 
more to say than is usually said on behalf of the spendthrift 
Ismail, and he justly condemns the fleecing and bullying of 
Egypt in those days by the Western financiers and politicians. 
In Arabi he sees an honest patriot, forced, not by Egypt but 
by Europe, into a position for which he was quite unfitted. 
He is severe—but not unduly so, we think—on British Liberalism, 
and particularly on Gladstone, for the shufflings and blunders 
that led us into Cairo as reformers and kept us there as masters. 
In his estimate of the ‘“‘ Proconsuls,’” Mr. Young shows an 
uncommon antipathy to Lord Cromer, and a still more uncommon 
partiality for Sir Eldon Gorst. He does, indeed, allow that 
Cromerism gave ‘“‘a good balance of material advantage to 
Egypt,” though this was heavily offset by its failure in respect 
of education, by the general cramping of the national spirit, and 
by particular mistakes such as the mishandling of the young 
Khedive Abbas Hilmi. Still, though Cromer was not the 
demi-god that he is customarily represented, we think that 
Mr. Young does rather less than justice to his character and 
his achievements. Kitchener, on the other hand, extorts from 
him a rather reluctant admiration. ‘‘K” was a real autocrat, 
who knew how to endear himself to his subjects. He “* adapted 
himself to Egypt”; he talked to the fellaheen in their own 
tongue. “ His mind had shaped itself into that baffling blend 
of despotic decision and diplomatic duplicity peculiar to Oriental 
princes. And, like them, he was a poseur.’ His régime was 

on the whole so popular, that Mr. Young suggests that “but 
for its interruption by the war it might have saved us from the 
rebellion,” or at least postponed it. 

What the war did, to begin with, was not materially to alter 





ee 


Anglo-Egyptian relations, but to reveal quite plainly what they 
were. As Mr. Young puts it, the British were in Egypt 

by right of sea-power to guard the main waterway to the Asiatie 

possessions of the Empire and to garrison the main base of its 

African provinces. They were there, secondarily, to develop the 

resources of Egypt to the advantage of Europe in general and of 

England in particular, and to convert both Egypt and the Sudap 

into profitable dependencies of the Empire. Thirdly, they wen 

there to continue educating the Egyptians until they becam 

English. 

That is blunt, but it is substantially true. In the course of, 
few years, however, forces beyond our control combined with 
blunders which we might have avoided to loosen our grip og 
Egypt. The long list of grievances—Protectorate and censor. 
ship, conscription, commandeering of animals and corn, cotton 
control, humiliations of Egyptian political leaders (not 
Nationalist, but Moderate and Constitutionalist) flooding of the 
country with new British officials—these are all well-know) 
and none of us, except the stupidest of Diehards, seeks to belittle 
their importance. But, Mr. Young insists, these were not the 
sole cause of the rebellion of 1919: the rebellion would haye 
come sooner or later, war or no war, for “‘ it was a natural dey 
ment of the nationalist movement of the whole previous century,” 
Of his account of the struggle for independence, its first results 
and the present anomalous regimes in Egypt and the Sudan, 
we need say no more here than that it is both clear and fair, 
His discussion of the final results—the permanent settlement 
that must be made between Cleopatra and Cesar, as he puts it— 
is also clear and fair, though his conclusions are inevitably legs 
firm, since it is easier to criticise past errors than to calculate 
factors in the future. 

It is evident that the existing relations, polite but awkwani, 
between King George and King Fuad must be cleared up as soon 
as possible. But it is equally evident that King George’s Govem- 
ment are not going to wash their hands of Egypt. Even if 
abstract justice demanded our complete evacuation, overridi 
expediency would keep us there. And a good many Egyptians 
realise that it is expedient for Egypt as well as for ourselves that 
we should stay: the possibility of an Italian Cesar succeeding 
the British Czsar is a prospect that they take seriously. But we 
know that we cannot stay on our own terms, or on the present 
muddled compromise. The fiction of a “ sovereign independent 
State,” which is not quite sovereign and not quite independent, 
must be maintained, but it must be more clearly defined. We 
certainly cannot go back on anything we have conceded to 
Egypt, whatever we may think in our lordly hearts about the 
Egyptians’ capacity for self-government. We must as certainly 
go forward to some further concessions, if the “‘ reserved ques- 
tions ” are to be negotiated satisfactorily. Mr. Young declares 
that none of these questions would present any great difficulties 
if both sides were concerned only with a commonsense practical 
solution. No doubt he is right, and happily there are some signs 
of both sides being a little more disposed to face the problem in 
an accommodating spirit. There is no sound military reason, 
and still less any sound political reason, for the retention of the 
British troops in the interior of Egypt. We could, if we chose, 
arrange through the League of Nations to get all the guarantees 
needed for our Imperial communications, for the defence of 
Egypt and for the protection of foreigners and minorities. And 
Egypt, which has no real claim to the Sudan, but has a claim on 
the Nile water, could secure all she is entitled to in the same way. 
We do not suggest, of course, that either Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment or the leaders of the Wafd are quite prepared for such 
“* sacrifices.” But the former is an evil that we expect before 
long to see dead and buried, and the latter may mellow. 

Mr. Young’s optimism about a settlement of the reserved 
questions leads him to toy with the idea of Egypt becoming— 
of her own free will, of course—a self-governing Dominion 
within the Empire. He sets out the advantages to her, and adds, 
what is doubtless true, that as a British Dominion and a member 
of the League, she would have a better position than as an 
independent third-class State. The idea apparently commends 
itself to the Liberal-Constitutionalists and Nationalist Co- 
operators ; by Zaghlul and the Wafdists (on whom its realisation 
would obviously depend) it is “opposed, but not spurned with 
opprobrium.” But that this opposition will ever be transformed 
into support is, as Mr. Young admits, only a remote possibility. 
Neither would it be of any practical advantage to us. And 80 he 

drops the fancy, and hopes that “‘ the future relations of England 
and Egypt will be those of two foreign but friendly nations 
sharing certain responsibilities of international importance 
regulated by international treaties.” Certainly, if Cesar and 
Cleopatra can agree on that, they will have done a good day’ 
work not only for themselves, but for the world. 
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DOROTHY AND WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 


Dorothy and William Wordsworth. By C.M. Maciean. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 6s. 

Any notice of this book will risk giving the impression that 
Miss Maclean’s championship of Dorothy Wordsworth is partisan. 
And to guard against such an injustice ought to be the reviewer's 
frst anxiety. For partisan, except in the most liberal sense, 
Miss Maclean certainly is not. The concluding essays of her book 
sufficiently prove a keen interest in and appreciation of Words- 
worth, and every reader, who has found Wordsworth’s achievement 
exciting rather than sustaining, may readily forgive the transfer 
of her sympathy (in literature, no one can avoid irrational 

thies) from the poet to his comparatively neglected sister. 
Miss Maclean belongs to the majority of critics, whose object is to 
enlarge and colour our knowledge of a writer’s life, not minimise 
and concentrate it. Wordsworth’s real achievement—that part 
of his work on which his reputation has eventually come to rest— 
though its matter might be called autobiographical, is, of course, 
like all poetry, distinguished by a severely impersonal quality. 
And, at his worst, however personal, he becomes too unbearably 
us, too gauche to satisfy even the most impassioned 
modern student of irrelevancies. Miss Maclean turns to Dorothy 
Wordsworth, and is able to supply numerous parallels, where the 
same material, which provoked the greater talent to an un- 
successful exercise in verse, prompted the lesser to a prose 
dissertation of memorable beauty. 

And then it is curious to observe how Dorothy, practising her 

lesser instrument, manages to emulate Wordworth’s virtues and 
shun his excess. She possessed, highly developed, the acuteness 
and neatness of vision we particularly expect from a prose writer. 
“The accuracy in itself delights,” as Miss Maclean remarks. 
“We would rejoice in it, even if it were not made contributory 
to beauty. . . . She notes that the heads of the snowdrops are 
‘at first upright, ribbed with green,’ but afterwoods droop ; 
that the birch trees are ‘ of a bright red, through which gleams 
a shade of purple’: that the brooms, covered with snow, are like 
‘arched feathers with wiry stalks pointed to the end, smaller and 
smaller.’” . . . When she describes the ravens in their flight, 
“she must pause to notice the whiteness of their bellies in the 
sunshine.” Transformed for the purposes of the other medium, 
we appreciate just that kind of clarity in The Prelude. 

And Dorothy had none, or at least very little of William’s 
niaiserie. In March, 1798, she recorded, adequately and grace- 
fully, a parting with the Coleridges: ‘* The Coleridges left us. 
A cold, windy morning. Walked with them halfway. On our 
return sheltered under the hollies, during a hail-shower. The 
withered leaves danced with the hailstones.”” While Words- 
worth improved the occasion with verses which include the 
following : 

But see! where’er the hailstones drop 
The withered leaves all skip and hop. . . 


By no undue stretch of imagination, Dorothy’s position at 
Wordsworth’s side might be compared to the place Jane Carlyle 
occupied in her husband’s shadow. Dorothy, of course, had none 
of Jane’s bitterness. She delighted that she could be of help. 
Her tenderness was far more than sisterly : 


_ I went and sate with W. and walked backwards and forewards 

in the orchard till dinner-time. He read me his poem. I read to 

him, and my Beloved slept. A sweet evening as it had been a sweet 

day, and I walked quietly along the side of Rydale lake. . . . Thus 

I was going on when I saw the shape of my Beloved in the road 

at a little distance. We turned back to see the light but it was 
i ost gone, 


The tremendous disappointment of his marriage was bound to 
come. Separated, frustrate, though the union was outwardly 
strong as ever, we know how she receded down the gradual slope 
of idiocy. Poor Dorothy, she had lost Wordsworth, lost Cole- 
ridge, lost interest in her own talent. Wordsworth himself seems 
never to have given her better than lukewarm encouragement. 
He approved what she wrote, indulgently borrowed, yet never 
insisted that she should choose a more ambitious form. “If any 
criticism is to be made of Wordsworth’s use of Dorothy’s material,” 
writes Miss Maclean, “ it is that he did not seem to realise the 
beauty of that on which he drew. This is suggested by his 
cavalier treatment of the Patterdale tour of 1805, which he 
included, altered so as to obscure its charm somewhat, in his 

le through the District of the Lakes, by his neglecting to 
Publish the excellent record of travel in Scotland, and by his 
failure to make any distinction between the records of travel on 
the Continent kept by his wife and those by his sister.” So 


Jane’s death preceded her husband's recognition of that, within 
its tiny limits, astonishing narrative gift the letters to her cousin 
reveal. Is it excessively ungenerous to attribute to men of the 
highest creative abilities something worse than carelessness, a 
callous disregard, particularly acute because it is so often un- 
conscious, towards such promising seedlings as have the 
misfortune to grow up at their roots? 


SMITH 


Captain John Smith. By E. Kensie Cuatrerton. (The Golden 
Hind Series.) Lane. 10s. 6d. 


As Mr. Keble Chatterton well says, the reason why the second 
Virginian plantation at Jamestown succeeded, while Raleigh's 
successive attempts at colonization on the more promising 
Roanoke site had failed, was simply that among the colonists 
shipped out to Jamestown in 1607 “ there was a man sent whose 
name was John.” For this John Smith was a man indeed. To 
quote Mr. Chatterton again, “ if a twentieth century Englishman 
had passed through one tenth of those experiences ’’ which young 
Smith had known before he was twenty-nine—before even he 
sailed for America—‘he would be the lion of all London, his 
portrait in every journal, his lecture-hall would be crowded, 
his published account read eagerly.” Not Drake himself 
had so many hairbreadth escapes, nor sought danger with so 
fierce a zest. He seemed determined to do and see everthing 
before he died. An “incorrigible tourist,’’ Mr. Chatterton calls 
him, always hungering—in his own words—*‘to see daily new 
countries, people, fashions, governments, stratagems.” His 
energy and his driving power were superhuman. If he records 
the terrible hardships he endured as a slave in Turkey and. else- 
where, it is scarcely ever to complain of them. He spent him- 
self with a savage, reckless prodigality. Our surprise is not that 
John Smith died, worn out, at the age of fifty-one ; but rather 
that he managed to last so long. 

Such was the founder of the first permanent English colony 
in North America. His portrait, reproduced here as a frontis- 
piece, seems to give the clue to his character. A strong, lean 
man, “ bearded like the pard”’—to borrow a contemporary 
description—with fiercely sprouting whiskers and bright keen 
eyes: “ brasse without, but golde within,’ as a friend once 
said of him. He lacked Drake’s power of inspiring devotion 
in his followers, but not Drake himself had a firmer hand with 
malcontents; and if he was a persistent intriguer, like all 
Elizabethans—he was nearly hanged for it on the first voyage 
out to Virginia—he was genuinely horrified—as, again, they 
always were—to find others paying him back in the same coin. 
On the other hand he had an extraordinary attraction for 
women; wherever he went they helped him, and he does not 
boast of his conquests in a manner to make you doubt him. 
Who, indeed, has not heard the immortal story—so utterly 
incredible, yet so perfectly well-established—of Pocahontas, 
the beautiful daughter of the Indian chief, who, when the 
English prisoner’s head was already bowed upon the block, 
emerged from her tent and saved his life by her entreaties? 
It would be indecent to doubt it. 

Out of all this, surely, a clear-cut character should emerge. 
Yet the fact remains that for every one person who has so much 
as heard of John Smith, a hundred are fairly familiar with the 
eareers of Drake, and Raleigh, and Sir Richard Grenville. 
Pocahontas is better known than her hero. Perhaps his name 
has something to do with it—is it pure coincidence, by the way, 
that two of his stoutest supporters were called Robinson? Or 
perhaps he wrote too much—explained himself away, so to 
speak ; for his writings, though accomplished, had little of 
himself in them. Or it may have been just his versatility. 
Seafaring with him was not the only possible way of life—though 
he wrote a learned book about it. He was equally a soldier, 
explorer, cartographer, administrator. If he had been essentially 
a sailor, like Drake, that would have been something to get 
hold of. As it is, he appears simply a typical Elizabethan 
adventurer, with all the virtues doubled ; a man not different 
from the rest, but only “ more so.” 

There was just one outstanding characteristic, however. 
which distinguishes him from all his contemporaries, and Mr, 
Keble Chatterton has done well to give it prominence. That 
was his wonderful influence with the natives—the tact and the 
strength with which he invariably bent them to his will. It 
was a gift less common among Englishmen then than now— 
it may be hazarded that Smith would have made an ideal 
District Commissioner—and it could only have been learned 
in that rough school of experience through which he had passed. 
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He was not the first Englishman who had been a prisoner among 
savages, but he was the first who had used the opportunity to 
make an intelligent study of the mentality of his captors. If he 
had not done this, it is certain that the colony at Jamestown 
would have failed. During those miserable six weeks in the 
winter of 1607, when he was being led as a captive round Pow- 
hatan’s villages, John Smith was making history. 

In this second volume of the “ Golden Hind” series, Mr. 
Chatterton, out of the wealth of his material, has produced a 
rather fuller “ life”? than Mr. E. F. Benson attempted with 
Drake. He is less lively and argumentative than Mr. Benson, 
and he has no new theories to advance ; but he has produced a 
very able, satisfying work, in which the interest is never allowed 
to flag. It is the deliberate policy of this series to allow each 
author to do much as pleases, so that we must expect some 
divergence in style. Mr. Chatterton’s proofs might have been 
read more carefully—there are places on pages 115 and 150 
where several words, if not sentences, appear to have been left 
out, and an important “not” is omitted on page 229—but 
these are defects which will doubtless be set right at a later 
stage. 


FLAXMAN 


John Flaxman, By W. G. ConsTaBLe. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

It now requires a certain effort of historical imagination to 
put oneself into the position of a man who, having seen the 
Elgin marbles, continued nevertheless to prefer the Apollo 
Belvedere. But the effort must be made if we wish to under- 
stand Flaxman’s work as his contemporaries understood it, 
and appreciate it as in fact it deserves to be appreciated. Its 
defects, of course, are evident enough: a lack of virility, an 
easy acceptance of conventional motifs, a pedantic deter- 
mination to be monumental at all costs, and yet an inability 
to give the heroic manner imaginative force and conviction. 
These strictures are, however, applicable to the whole neo- 
classic school of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries: to Canova and Thorvaldsen just as much as to 
Flaxman, perhaps even more; for even at his worst the 
Englishman could hardly achieve the stupendous inanity of 
the Italian or the Dane. We ought never to forget, more- 
over, that the hard words we are in the habit of saying about 
Flaxman might quite as well be said (and indeed frequently 
are said) about such pictures as Ingres’ “Jupiter and Thetis” 
at Aix; and yet that, at least, is reckoned as a masterpiece 
of superlative quality by many competent judges. Evidently 
we must beware of ascribing all the unpleasant aspects of 
Flaxman’s sculpture to the neo-classic convention in which 
he worked. For in fact, as often happens, the power to invent 
a new plastic language, even to contrive new formulas of 
expression—in other words, to create what period-maniacs 
call a new “style”—is not absolutely indispensable; an 
artist can rub along without it so long as he is capable of 
animating the old conventions. To Ingres, for example, the 
hackneyed old Olympians, with their ridiculously regular 
features, their profuse beards, and their dust-sheet attire, 
did as well as anything else by way of material for his formal 
designs. Flaxman was less handsomely endowed as an artist, 
and consequently the timid artificiality of his manner is more 
prominent, and therefore more offensive. But if his taste was 
not always perfect and his grasp of form was often feeble, as 
his drawings show—his line is curiously hesitant, nerveless 
and inexpressive—he had a genuine sense of rhythmic design 
which increased rather than declined as he gained in practice 
and experience. The Wedgwood plaque known as the “‘ Dancing 
Hours” is obviously enough inspired by one of the many 
neo-Attic reliefs or decorative vases that then enjoyed a great 
vogue among English collectors; yet the poses are more 
varied—the linked hands, notably, form a charmingly modu- 
lated line—and the rhythmic phrasing is richer and more 
inventive than that of the prototypes he imitated. 

Though Greco-Roman antiquity supplied most of his subjects 
and suggested the way he should treat them, Flaxman was by 
no means blind to the possibilities and merits of other methods 
of artistic expression. The notes he made during his stay in 
Italy between 1787 and 1794, and the lectures he delivered 
in later years to the students of the Royal Academy, are 
sufficient proof of his intelligent interest in the art of the 
Middle Ages and the early Renaissance; and even the florid 
arabesques of the lately outmoded Baroque are sometimes 
discernible in his work, particularly in his more ambitious 
sepulchral designs. 

Mr. Constable’s account of Flaxman’s life, so far as it 
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concerns his work, and the parallel discussion of his art, are 
well done. Considering that this book is developed from a 
centenary address delivered last year at University College, he 
takes a very calm view of his subject, even to the point of 
damning him with faint praise. But Flaxman himself, on, 
of the least enthusiastic of mortals, would have been the 

to object to the qualified enthusiasm of posterity; he hag 
his rewards in his lifetime. 


WEST AFRICA IN THE ’SEVENTIES 


The Life and Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn. An Old Visite, 
Edited by Ernetrepa Lewis. Foreword by Joun Garg. 
wortuy. I.—The Ivory Coast in the Earlies. Cape. 7s, 64, 

‘“* A gorgeous book,” says Mr. Galsworthy of this volume, ang 
so it is! Simply as pure entertainment for the widest possible 
variety of readers one has little hesitation in proclaiming it yp. 
doubtedly one of the books of the year. As literature it jy 
beyond—or rather beside—criticism. Aloysius Horn is not 
literary man but a personality, and one must accept him 
or not at all. Few indeed will find much difficulty there, for he 
is a man of both exceptional experience and markedly vivid 
powers of expression. His spelling and his use of words may be 
his own, but rarely does he fail to make his meaning more than 
clear. 

He was living in a Johannesburg doss-house when Mrs. Lewis, 
the South African novelist, first encountered him upon her 
doorstep, an old man well over seventy, and a pedlar of kitchen 
goods. She persuaded him to write his autobiography—no 
difficult task, for ‘* writing’s always been a bit of a furore with 
me. Writing and roaming”—and to each chapter she has 
added several pages of his spoken comments upon life, himself, 
and the world in general. We must agree with her that “his 
best literary quality is in speech rather than in the written word,” 
for it is in these that “ the Old Visiter’s ” individuality really 
appears. 

Nevertheless his own manuscript contribution is by no means 
to be passed over. He has a story to tell of hunting and trading 
adventures half a century ago in what is now the French Congo, 
and its novelty, and its basis of fact and actual experience would 
make it worth listening to apart from any merit in the telling. 
We say “ basis”’ advisedly, for he reveals throughout a con- 
siderable opinion of himself as an author and his ability to 
** tickle the public,” and admits freely to Mrs. Lewis that to some 
of his incidents he has added a romantic colouring not wholly 
justified by the facts. ‘ I could ’a told what happened to Lola 
in two chapters,” he says, referring to his Haggardesque heroine, 
an English girl of noble family whom he rescues from captivity 
as immortal goddess to a native secret society and marries to an 
old school friend, ‘* but it wouldn’t be literature’! But this is 
exceptional ; in relating the incidents of daily life he keeps much 
closer to probability. He went out to West Africa as a boy of 
seventeen, and took to the hard life readily. He admits that 
“*no Englishman’s ever a gentleman when it comes to taking 
what he wants from a foreign country,” yet he liked the natives 
and they liked him, and he was never so happy as when exploring 
new territory inland and alone, loving the wild life and watching 
it so intently that after fifty years his descriptions have in detail 
and effect the stamp of truth upon them, as in the account of 
“* the strange birth of the dragon-flies.”” He has stories to tell, too, 
of explorers renowned and obscure, of native ways and warfare, 
of the vicissitudes of a trade which apart from the staples of 
rubber and ivory included such various objects as butterflies, 
stolen rubies, and gorillas both living and dead. There is plenty 
of amusement as well as excitement in these pages, and one 
laughs with rather than at Aloysius Horn. The full flavour of 
his personality can perhaps be conveyed adequately in a few 
words only in quotation, as in the story of his unexpected meeting 
in Manchester Zoo with a chimpanzee he had himself shipped to 
London : 

When I was in England it seemed a bit of home to go and look 

at the animals. Aye, she knew me, after three years—made 4 

strange sound and leapt about and tried to touch me through the 

bars. I had a great talk with her and we soon had a big crowd 
listening to us. I knew her again by a mark on one of her arms. 

Aye, Ma’am, I met no one in Manchester I liked so well. I'd ‘s 

liked to take her back with me. I’d never seen one of my ow? 

catches togged up in a zoo. A very peculiar sensation it gave me. 

I never felt quite so keen afterwards on packing them to Europe 

alive. 

It would seem, though this volume contains no definite state- 
ment, that further instalments of the Life and Works are to 
follow. May it be so. We could do with a great deal more of 
Aloysius Horn: he is the genuine stuff! 
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THE SINN FEIN REVOLT 


Recollections of the Irish War. By Darreu Ficcrs. 
16s. 

According to his publishers, “ nobody knew more about the 
Jrish war than the late Darrell Figgis.” This was also the view 
of Figgis himself, though as a matter of fact, like other Sinn 
Feiners on the political side, he was never told more than seemed 

to the militarist minority which from first to last kept the 
movement firmly under its thumb. One can excuse plotters 
ho declined to take Figgis too seriously. With his aggressive 
red beard, his conspiratorial hats, his fluency and his theatrical- 
ism, he was the kind of revolutionary who would have shown to 
better advantage in a garden city than in the Gaeltacht. The 
astute wire-pullers of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, while 

took little stock of romantic trimmings, did not disdain 
to exploit these for business purposes. They used Figgis as they 
used bigger men like Roger Casement and Eoin Mac Neill, and 
discarded him quite as ruthlessly when he showed signs of 
making trouble. Had he been a trifle less cocksure, Figgis would 
have discovered much earlier than he did that, instead of con- 
ducting the orchestra as he fondly imagined, he was being 
played upon like a pipe by men whom he despised as intellectual 

iors. 
"he ae personal side, this narrative is a record of bitter dis- 
illusion. This, however, adds to its value as a historical docu- 
ment. With his exaggerated idea of his own importance in 
the scheme of things, it was not in the nature of Figgis to keep 
silent about a grievance. The most vivid pages in this book are 
those in which he describes the underground manceuvres by which 
theagents of the I.R.B. succeeded in edging him out of the inner 
circle of Sinn Fein. Even when all allowances are made for the 
bias of a man with an exceptionally good conceit of himself, 
there is ample confirmation from other sources that the tactics 
he analyses so forcibly were employed with equal success to 
silence other and more important moderates who, unlike 
Figgis, did not fly to print to relieve their feelings. 

One may sympathise with Sinn Fein moderates thrust between 
the hammer of the I.R.B. and the anvil of Dublin Castle, but it 
must be confessed they were anything but heroic figures. Even 
Griffith, by far the best of them, was very far from being the 
political demigod who is presented in these He made 
astiffer fight to keep his end up than Eoin Mac Neill did in 1916, 
but from 1918 onwards, instead of controlling the movement, 
he was driven in blinkers by the extremists along the path they 
had marked out for themselves. The Republic was proclaimed 
in spite of him ; his plans for an appeal to the Versailles Confer- 
ence were rendered futile ; and his creed of a nation advancing 
morally and materially by virtue of self-reliance was superseded 
by the gospel of the gunmen that the Irish people were sheep to 
be driven. 

Figgis devotes much space to the setting up of Dail Eireann, 
the organisation of its various departments, and the work of the 
Industria! Commission of which he acted as secretary. These 
things looked well on paper, and made excellent propaganda, 
but they counted for very little in fact. As he frankly admits 
“It was not Dail Eireann that controlled the Irish Republican 
Army, but the army that controlled the Dail by creating a 
situation that of itself put the Dail to one side, and put the army 
into power.” This is, of course, a familiar development in 
revolutionary crises. The extraordinary feature of the Irish 
revolt was that the Dail under Griffiths’ leadership, while making 
all possible political capital out of the acts of the militarists, 
neither formally authorised war against Great Britain, nor assumed 
responsibility for the I.R.A. Figgis does not refer to this fact, 
but in the light of it his eulogies of Griffiths’ statesmanship are 
decidedly unconvincing. 

It is true the game of running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds succeeded so far that the movement held together 
till a settlement was obtained from England which satisfied the 
moderates, and was accepted under duress by the more intelligent 
extremists. On the other hand, the shilly-shallying of the Dail 
throughout the Anglo-Irish conflict inspired irreconcilables with 
the belief that if they could hit hard enough, the politicians, as 
in pre-Treaty days, would leave the field to the gunmen. And 
that the belief is not yet dispelled is indicated only too clearly 
by the drastic terms of the new Public Safety Act. 

The story as told by Figgis comes to an end before the worst 
Phase of the struggle. He dismisses the last year of the fighting 
in a few paragraphs, though it was during this period that 
Griffiths’ constructive schemes designed to counter naked 
militarism went smash, and a moral collapse took place from 
which the nation is still slowly recovering. 


Benn. 


‘ 


FESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES 


Aeschylus and Sophocles: Their Work and Influence. By J. T. 
SHEPPARD. Harrap. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
Series.) 5s. 

The Editors of this series could not have made a wiser choice 
when they asked Mr. Sheppard to contribute a book about 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, and their influence upon European 
literature. His method is not so much that of a learned historian 
of letters, as of a dramatic critic interpreting contemporary 
masterpieces, and extracting for us their imaginative quint- 
essence. Greek drama will always be in need of this kind of 
popularisation by writers of fine taste and literary intelligence, 
as well as erudition, and for such a task Mr. Sheppard is probably 
better qualified than any other English scholar by his gifts and 
experience as a translator, critic and stage-producer. 

He begins his book by a short analysis of each of the fourteen 
extant plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles; and though the 
theme is a familiar one, he often succeeds in throwing some vivid 
new light upon the main dramatic and psychological problems. 
He is perhaps most convincing in his account of the Ajaz, where 
by bringing out the importance of Odysseus, he is able to rescue 
this great tragedy from the misunderstanding and depreciation 
which it has too often unjustly suffered. His daring and original 
interpretation of the Electra of Sophocles is more open to ques- 
tion ; but if it be accepted, it makes this play, to use his own 
words, “ the darkest of all Greek tragedies,’ and “ also one of 
the noblest.” 

The rest of the book deals with the influence of these plays, 
first upon later classical writers, and then upon Renaissance and 
modern literature. He has unearthed a charming piece of 
dramatic history in his account of the Strasbourg performances 
of Greek plays between 1587 and 1609 : 

In the Prometheus, a new first act presented the hero giving fire 
to men, men worshipping him, and Zeus intervening, furious. Then 
followed the Aeschylean play. These pageant-lovers must have 
enjoyed the Nymphs and Neptune. The central tableau was en- 
livened with a charming Morality, Apollo and the Muses with the 
gifts of the Free Arts on one side, on the other Pleasure with the 
seductive Vices. The young people had to choose. Apollo prom- 
ised good students that they should be churchmen, statesmen, 
doctors and judges. Pleasure distributed her prizes, a horse’s neck 
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for the horsey youth, a monkey’s head for the lad who courts popu- 
larity, a pig’s head for the drunkard, and a donkey’s head for the 
slug-a-bed. So back to the play. An extra scene represents the 
jealous Juno, wakeful Argus lulled to sleep by Mercury’s piping, 
and Io driven mad. Then Aeschylus again. 


In his chapter on Milton, Mr. Sheppard brings out the true 
relation between Lucifer and Prometheus; and his illuminating 
analysis of the inner “ static”? drama of Samson Agonistes is 
only marred by carelessness of quotation. ‘‘ Leave me. Here 
let me respire,’’ and “‘ Wise men, too, have fallen,” are irritating 
and needless paraphrases of ‘‘ Here leave me to respire,” and 
“* Wisest men have erred’ ; while “‘ Choice of sun and shade ” 
is misquotation. Such minor lapses are regrettable in so scholarly 
a book. 

The last two chapters, which deal with the Neo-classics and 
* Romantics of the last three centuries, contain in a short space 
a great deal of very sensible criticism of modern classically 
inspired theories and experiments, from Scaliger down to Wagner, 
Swinburne and Hardy, and an only too brief discussion of 
the possible future influence of Greek upon English prosody. 
If the other books of this series should come up to the standard 
which Mr. Sheppard has here set, all students and lovers of 
classical literature will have very good reason to be grateful. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Season made for Joy. 
7s. 6d. 

Fiesta. By Ernest Hemincway. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

A Lot of Talk. By Heten Asuton. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Here are three novels about the post-war generation: two 
English, showing how young London has taken to dancing, cocktails. 
and endless conversation, and one doing the same thing rather more 
forcefully for young America at play in Paris. Miss Blackburn’s 
novel is set in the rather conventional frame of a middle-aged 
bachelor uncle’s interest in his nephews and nieces. The four 
children go through office work; seduction; flat life, ending in a 
marriage before the Registrar, and high-brow half-baked journalism, 
ending in pig-keeping and the unsuccessful simple life. “I am a 
swine,” says Pat, the wife, to Nicky, her husband, when making up 
a quarrel at the end of the book. ‘ Well, I’m a gordamned swine,” 
is his reply. This modesty in Miss Blackburn’s hero and heroine 
would be nothing more than simple candour if uttered by Brett, 
Lady Ashley, the centre figure in Fiesta, or by Cohn and Jake 
and Mike and Bill, who love her and take her up and down 
Europe to bullfights and other entertainments. The book, though 
it leaves a bad taste in the mouth, is brilliantly written, but 
Mr. Hemingway should learn his way among our English titles. 
As it is, he is still in the state of transatlantic bemusement which 
leads our cousins to assume that “lord” and “baronet” are 
interchangeable terms. Miss Ashton’s book is a much cleverer 
and much pleasanter affair than either of the other two. She 
takes four young people, Charles and Lydia, John and Molly, and 
makes them typica of young London at work, at play, and in 
love. Lydia, the central character, is not altogether a good girl 
at first, but Miss Ashton conducts her through extravagance to 
redemption, by means of cooking for a hostel, and finally to the 
haven of a satisfactory marriage, in a manner that cannot fail to 
remind the judicious of Miss Austen’s way with Emma Woodhouse. 


Green Forest, By Naruauie Sepewick Cotsy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Does for what the Americans call “ocean travel ” in a feminine key 
what Mr. Conrad Aiken’s Blue Voyage did for it on a masculine note. 
Shirley Challoner, through whose perceptions this journey from New 
York to Cherbourg is described, is a first-class passenger, and a widow 
with one grown-up daughter, Suzette. Suzette is a lovely, self- 
centred young thing who, having broken off her own engagement to 
Tony Morrell, is obtusely indifferent to her mother’s love for Dr. David 
Findley. Shirley suffers the conflict between her love for David and 
the maternal instinct which makes her Suzette’s slave. When they 
land at Cherbourg, Suzette is engaged to a rich Argentine, and there 
is a cable announcing David’s death from pneumonia. The book as 
a work of art is a little shattered by the arbitrary disaster of its close, 
but as an essay in the modern way of registering impressions and 
letting the story push its way up through the unspoken thought of 
the actors in each successive scene it is worth attention, and it makes 
agreeable reading. 


Cressage. By A. C. Benson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. A. C. Benson’s posthumous novel presents, as did those other 
tales published in his lifetime, a company of those privileged people 
who are able to enjoy their calamities in the pleasant places of the 
earth, and who never suffer irretrievable disaster. When Walter 
Garnet, of Cressage, awakes one morning to find that his father has 
dissipated his patrimony, and that he will be obliged to leave the 
beautiful Tudor Manor House which has been his home until his 
twenty-fifth year, he is, of course, distressed ; but he and his mother 
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between them are left with a joint income of £800 a 

Walter’s friends know of this penury they pull Bae prota. 
augment his depleted resources. Chapter VII. opens: “ 
thing went smoothly at Oxford. In the middle of June, Nortoa 
wrote to tell Walter that he had been elected a lecturer, and that 
if he did well in that capacity, a fellowship would soon be available.” 
It is with his heart that Walter suffers what real trouble occurs in 
his life. He finds, as so many others have found, that it is far easier 
to love the beautiful than the good. So he marries pretty Clare, the 
younger sister of the noble Helen, And Helen, after firmly not ion 
mitting suicide on account of well-justified disappointment, bestows 
her hand on Dr. Bowlby. It is all extremely peaceful and 

and will make admirable reading for the deck chair or the hammock 
should summer set in this year. 


Knives and Forks. Selected and described by Masor C. T. P. Banzy 
The Medici Society. 17s. 6d. : 

To tear one’s food like a savage or gnaw it like a wild beast is 4 
practice unworthy of well-conditioned people; and the use of the 
knife for other purposes than murder has been known since th 
beginning of modern society. Upon the table-manners of the ancienty 
Major Bailey maintains a discreet silence, but he is a fund of entep 
taining knowledge about the habits of subsequent ages. The actual 
pieces of cutlery with which he illustrates his narrative at one 
enchant us with their exquisite workmanship and horrify us (if 
give way to such a thought) by their unpracticality ; how in th 
name of fortune, one wonders, could anybody clean those fretted 
handles or polish those damascened blades? There are advantages, 
after all, in our prosaic modern implements, when it comes to using 
them. As for the forks, they are even more various in design and 
ornamentation. Having been introduced, it would appear, some time 
about the fourteenth century, for use with mulberries and other food 
likely to stain the fingers, they have undergone every sort of modi- 
fication imaginable; the number of their prongs has varied from 
one to four (this seems to be a nineteenth-century refinement) and 
their handles have known all manner of shapes and embellishments 
—gold, silver, or ivory, enamel and chasing and paint. It is a fa 
cinating chapter in social history, which Major Bailey’s excellent 
pictures enable us to follow with constant instruction and enjoyment, 


Socrates Among His Peers. Three Dialogues. By OwEn GLazesnoor. 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 

These symposia on Death and Hereafter, on Justice, and on th 
Kingdom of Heaven entitled respectively ‘‘ Night and the Dream,” 
“The Verdict,” and “The City of God” are imbued with a feeling 
which would harmonise well with the quietude of rustling trees and 
slowly changing sky. Solitude itself is a comment on society, summer 
is but a season, the stillness of the sky is a deceit. The contemplative 
loiterer, though he had never heard of St. Augustine, would think to 
himself, “all things hurry into non-existence,” unless there is some- 
thing which may be treasured up to a life beyond life. By the co- 
templation of the simple and profound questions which have invaded 
the minds of men in all ages one may, for a space, keep off the littl 
complexities of to-day. The author of this pleasing book has “ tried 
to describe what an Athenian company might have said ” about the 
questions which remain as unanswerable and inevitable as ever. If 
Mr. Glazebrook had not first aimed at catching the mood of those far- 
away talks in an Athenian garden, regardless of confining the tak 
within the limits of historical realism, his three symposia would have 
been less interesting. Occasional satirical hints suggest parallels with 
arguments used to-day. The reader is enabled to perceive the types 
of men which the arguments represent, and to realise that they ate 
much like men who still discuss such topics. Nor has Mr. Glazebrook 
forgotten that humour is a near relative of wisdom. His prose 
modulated evenly and delicately. Only in the third dialogue, “Th 
City of God,” is the style’ faulty, where the prose is too reminiscent of 
the Bible, and Plato describing his Country of Dreams convinces us a 
one moment that he is an admirer of Walter de la Mare. But its 
much that the author has avoided the flatness of platitude. He hu 
lived this book. 

The Falstaff Saga. By Jonn Dawrrey. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

“ Falstaffian” has become—though only recently—almost 4 
common a word in our language as “ Pickwickian”; so that Mr. 
Dawtrey does not hesitate, when he is examining the actions of 
character of Captain Nicholas. Dawtrey, to pounce upon & 
and exclaim triumphantly “ Falstaffian!” And indeed, if @ 
“ original” of Falstaff is wanted, no better or truer one could be 
devised than this captain brought out from the British Museum. He 
was slothful, abnormally fat, thievish, and for ever presenting a petition 
to Her Majesty for more money—payment for his services in the 
Wars, which he mentioned upon every occasion and grossly exaggerated. 
He was a familiar figure at Court about the time when Shakespeare 
must have been writing his Henry IV. Shakespeare may possibly 
have known him and lifted him bodily into his new play. There is, 
of course, no proof, no certainty, as the author would have us believe. 
But the resemblances between the Captain and Sir John 
are so many and so compelling as, at any rate, to justify the appearance 
of a book on the matter. One only wishes that a few more of 
the volumes which are hurled at the public under the label 
“‘ Shakespeariana ” were as amusing and written with as much sens. 
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An Uphill Road in India 
By M. L. CHRISTLIEB. 6s. 


“ Nobody could read it without seeing visions and dream- 
ing dreams. It has colour, naivety, charm, and atmosphere, 
and arouses our sympathies at their highest pitch to the 
faith and courage of a lone hand played against the 
cruelty, callousness, and irresponsibility of the East. ... 
It succeeds in penetrating beneath the surface of the 
unchangeable East and marking the currents which are 


gathering force. . 
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foster-father of India, and fulfilling the promises to help 
forward self-government.”—Birmingham Post. 


A Quaker from Cromwell’s 


By MABEL R. BRAILSFORD. 


“A notable study of a personality of Quakerism.” 


The Son of Learning 


A Poetic Comedy in Three Acts 
By AUSTIN CLARKE. 5s. 


“Here is something rare indeed... . A perfectly cut 
gem of lyric art.”—Spectator. 























. . It shows up the British Raj as the 


Army 
JAMES NAYLER. 
7s. 6d. 


—Daily Telegraph. 
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A Study in the Life and Literature of the 
Restoration. 21/- net. 
By V. DE SOLA PINTO. With two Illustrations. 

Sunday Times: “ The real value in Mr. de Pinto’s excel- 
lent volume is in the wealth of hitherto unworked material 
for a social history of the seventeenth century which he 
has placed at our disposal, in the thorough fashion in which 
he has pulped it, and in the bright and entertaining style 
with which he has garnished it. r. Pinto has produced a 
very readable and most instructive volume.” 


ISLANDS OF QUEEN WILHELMINA 


By Mrs. CLIFTON OF LYTHAM. Introduction 
by LORD DUNSANY. Illustrations and a Map. 
18/- net 
The Times: “A true traveller. . . . She writes delight- 
fully of Eastern Islands. Her observations on customs, 
folk-lore and natural history are valuable scientifically 
ey providing a happy literary journey for the general 
reader.” 


A PAGEANT OF INDIA 
By ADOLF WALEY. 15/- net. 
Morning Post: “ Adolf Waley sets forth the history of 
India down to the death of Aurangzeb in terms of pic- 
turesque character and episodes. It would be well if all 
Britis pontoons were to read this story ... and never 
forget that it is the basis and background of all that is 
happening in India to-day.” 
INTIMATIONS 
A Book of Reflections on Man and Matters. 
By GABRIEL WELLS. 7/6 net. 
Bookman: “ Many matters of common interest are dis- 
cussed in Mr. Gabriel Wells’s Jntimations. . . . His general 
outlook on life is broad and tolerant. He devotes a series 
of short essays to a sane, suggestive consideration of the 
world’s post-war problems.” 
NAVIES AND NATIONS 
By HECTOR C. BYWATER. 12/- net. 
Spectator: “The author has learned the art of stating 
briefly and clearly both sides of a case .. . a book plainly 
outweighing in importance anything else of the kind that 
has appeared in recent years. Mr. bywuter ought to secure 
a wide public. Members of Parliament should not leave 
him unread.” 
By the same ‘Author: 
SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 18/- n_t. 
THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR 10/6 net. 
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Mr. Dawtrey, it must be explained, does not profess to be a Shakes 
pearian scholar. His discovery was the result of accident, not ‘ 
research. He admits that at the time he probably thought of Falstatt 
as pure creation. It is possible to think so still. But that does not 
in any way take from an enjoyment of the book. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HERE is some slackening in the publication of ney 
records during the summer months, and the new 
August issues are not numerous. The Columbia 
Company now publishes Leoncavallo’s opera Pagliacci, 
in English by the principals and chorus of the British Nationa] 
Opera Company on twelve ten-inch discs with album. The 
recording is good, but the singing is not generally as clear or 
effective as the individual Italian records from Pagliacci 
published by the H.M.V. and the Parlophone Company to 
which I referred last month. ‘ 
* * * 


Another Columbia operatic record is the quintet “ E Scherzo 
od e Follia” and the duet “ Di tu se fedele” from Verdi's 
Un Ballo in Maschera (one twelve-inch disc), sung by Bonej 
and Rettore with Rubadi, Baccaloni and Menni in the Quintet, 
A fine Parlophone operatic record is the Italian bass, Autori, 
in the “ Serenata di Mefistofele” from Faust and “ Son ig 
spirito”’ from Boito’s Mefistofele (one twélve-inch disc); but 
the most attractive operatic record of the month is the 
excellent recording by the French tenor, M. G. Thill, of “La 
fleur que tu m’avais jetée”’ from Bizet’s Carmen and of the 
Cavatina from Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette (Columbia one 
twelve-inch disc). 

. * * 

The new orchestral records are not of very great interest, 
There is a good recording by Bruno Walter and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra of the Venusberg Music from Tann- 
hauser (Columbia, two twelve-inch discs) and of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre” by Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra 
(Columbia, one twelve-inch disc), but the Fidelio Overture, 
played by a French military band, “‘ La Garde Republicaine” 
(Columbia, one twelve-inch disc), is not exciting. The Parlo- 
phone Company issue the ** Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture, 
played by the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, conducted 
by Szél (one twelve-inch disc), a Fantasia, ‘* Lohengrin,” 
played by the same orchestra conducted by Eduard Moerike, 
and also “ Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine” from Gétler- 
dammerung, played by the Berlin Opera House Orchestra and 
conducted by Eduard Moerike. These are all good records. 

* . * 

Among the miscellaneous records there is another version 
of Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hear my Prayer” and “O for the Wings 
of a Dove,” sung by the choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
with Master T. L. J. Grant Anderson as soloist (Columbia, 
one twelve-inch disc). It is interesting to compare this recording 
with that issued last month by the H.M.V. Company of the Temple 
Church Choir. Both are excellent, but the voices of the two 
boy soloists are very different in character, and the St. George's 
Chapel performance is the more straightforward and the less 
subtle and expressive in phrasing. Two vocal records by 
Bettendorf—Mozart’s “ Schlafe mein Prinzchen ” and Brahms’ 
“Guten Abend, Gut’ Nacht” (Parlophone, one twelve-inch 
disc), suffer, in my opinion, from the dragging of the tempo— 
a characteristic modern German vice. That fine singer, Lotte 
Lehmann, is rather wasted on two popular songs, Jensen's 
“© Stay Golden Hour” and Godard’s “ Angels Guard Thee” 
(Parlophone, one twelve-inch disc). 

. . * 

I recommend warmly the first recording I have come across 
of my favourite American black-faced comedians, Moran and 
Mack, “Two Black Crows” (Columbia, one ten-inch disc). 
Of course, one loses a great deal from not seeing these fine 
artists, but I think even without ever having seen them most 


people will enjoy this delightful record. 
* * ~ 


What is the point of recording on the organ a potpourt 
of orchestral pieces, ‘“ Classica,” played by Quentin Maclean 
(Columbia, one twelve-inch disc), which begins with the 
Toreador’s song from Carmen? It is curious that nearly all 
the gramophone companies go on mistreating the organ, an 
instrument which should be confined to the music compose 
for it. It may be taken as an axiom that no good organist will 
play orchestral selections on the organ, and that nobody with 


any taste will buy them. G, FP. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS BY 


MARIE STOPES 





Married Love 





Sex and the Young 


parents and teachers. The first con- 
tains a wonderful new idea and a 
clean, vital new word—erogamic—to 


says: “It is a simple but exhaustive 
treatise on a fundamental and very 
difficult subject.” 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co., 
3-4, Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C. 4. 


A Letter to Working Mothers 


— Useful for distribution by Nurses. To be 


THE MOTHER'S CLINIC, 
108, Whitfield St., London, W. 1. 


The Great Hope of Civilization. 
Radiant Motherhood 


The “ Married Love” series are the 6/- A guide to young married couples who 
6/- have children or expeet to have chil- 


G. 
24, Bedford Street, 


Wise Parenthood 


3 6 A sound handbook on Birth Control 
6 Its chapters will be ipvetpabio to for Married People. 
N scientific yet simple instruction in this 
important subject. Recommended by 
innumerable medical 


man or medical woman should fail to 
“a a copy and read it carefully.” “aes 


G. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24, Beaferd Street, Strand, W.C. 2 


Man, Other Poems and a Preface 
Ver Spgesesting little poems about which the “ Scotsman” 

On How to have Healthy Children and .avoid Weakening 

Pregnancies. Practical bo in the very simplest wording 3/6 «i he work in this volume is always natural and sweet 

NET for those too poor to travel for personal help at i Free 


“One of the most important women of our time.” 


—SCOTTISH NATION. 


The Human Body 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


most important contributions to sex Hi 
knowledge ever published. ty AH have beset lightening the onerous task of 6/6 io: teint a =. ry: Ly = pune 
been translated into French, they ., B. for. Huxley “tid not tell, It contains a 
Swedish, Danish, Czech, Polish, says ess 7-Plate Atlas of the Human body 
Roumanian, Dutch, Spanish, etc. et A have the root "od the matter and 58 other illustrations. For 

have been endorsed by most in they say that an intelli- young people and all who missed a 

eminent doctors. They have been gent study of Dr. Stopes’s works (and sound training in physiology in their 
praised ~ 4" > 7 ed in every 4 — 1d sce th ah -— teach- youth. 
a of the Press, ings) wow e human race THE GILL 

G._P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., tansioemes. ” $4, Paul Bakehouse Court’ EC. 4. 
24, Bedford Street, Strand,’ W.C. 2 P,. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd, 


Strand, W.C. 2. 


A Banned Play 


and A Preface on the Censorship 


volved around the Censorship, and 
this book should make the author's 
ractitioners to case clear. A stirring 3-Act Play 


The Pioneer of 5/- Much discussion has recently 


do duty for the clean, fresh idea the their patients. “ The Medical Times” dealing with one a qnetare life's 
best people are eng out toward says: “The author ably presents the problems — Bagh in 
in their lives to-da * Education ” case for birth control from the scien- rehearsal so t glish people are 

tific point of view. No medical debarred from seeing it, it 


is going to be produced on the Con- 


ALE & DANIELSSON, i. 
83, BAL Titchfield St., London, W A 


in Se ctine and has a pleasing art of its own,” and the “Times”: 
“Her highest level we think is reached in ‘ Tokio Snow,’ ex- 
pressed in stanzas which have a curious but very successful 
thyme scheme.” 


WM, NEMANN, Ltd., 
21, edfod | St., London, W.ic.z. 





A NEW GOSPEL 


First delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920. Vellum. 


TO ALL PEOPLES 


Messrs. HATCHARDS, Lrp., 187, Piccadilly. 





“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little 
literary grace the problem o contraception. . . . 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.”—T7he Lancet. 

“The book is valuable and should be read by all 
interested in racial welfare.”—The Medical Review, 

“Some such a book as this had to be written, and this 
is very well written.”—Sir Archdall Reid in Nature. 

“This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more pro- 
minent position in the future, and to those who wish 
to study us can recommend this volume.”—Journal 
of State Medicine. 

“This highly important question cannot be studied 
completely and dispassionately without reference to 


pod remarkable book.”—The Hospital and 
ealth Review 








NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION WITH 6O EXTRA PAGES AND ADDITIONAL PLATE. 15/- NET. 


CONTRACEPTION: its Theory, History and Practice 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc. 


Fellow of University College, London. 
A few press opinions of the first edition of this world-famous book: 


“This book is unique and marks a new era in literature 
germane to this subject."—The Medical Times. 


“Nurses and midwives who work among the poor 
should be able to give advice upon this topic when 
called upon to do so, and for this purpose they will 
find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.”"—T7The Nursing 
Mirror. 

“The book is supremely important, and its author 
is one of the most important women of our time, 
for, almost single-handed, she is fighting a crusade 
which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail to have a 
momentous effect on our civilisation."—The Scottish 
Nation. 

“This book will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the ects” —Prof. Carr- 
Saunders in The Nation and Athenaeum. 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 
E JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON LTD., 83-91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 1. 
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| 49 27 MILES IN/|About Motoring 
$ 2% YEARS A NEW TYRE 


On December 2Ist, 1924, the Dunlop 
Company added to their fleet a standard 
six-cylinder Sunbeam. y July 15th, 
1927, this car had covered a distance of 
149,275 miles !! 


This enormous mileage, an average of 
159-3 miles per day ever since the car was 
delivered, has been made possible only 
through Sunbeam reliability. 


On a 
Standard 
Six-cylinder 
SUNBEAM The 25 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam is a 
car of great performance—of extreme 
comfort—of unfailing service. Let us 


arrange a trial run for = in your own 
district and without obligation on your 


part. 
CHASSIS TOURING CLOSED 
PRICE CAR MODELS FROM 


£795 £950 £1150 


OTHER. MODELS: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. 
CHASSIS PRICES from £425. 
Dunlop Tyres Standard 


WNBEA,, 


“The Supreme Car” 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


MOORFIELD WORKS oe WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Department : 
12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


Manchester Showrooms - - - - - 106 Deansgate 














The Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


can be obtained from 


CAR MART 
by 


Deferred Payments 
up to Three Years 
Car Mart will always allow highest 


value for a used car in 


PART EXCHANGE 


for a new Sunbeam, and make a 
special feature of 
AFTER-SALE 


SERVICE 








46-50 PARK LANE, W.1. 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 
Grosvenor 3311. Museum 2000 
GARAGE & SERVICE STATION 


Balderton St., W.1 (opposite Selfridges) 
Grosvenor 3313. 





modically everybody who writes about motorj 

and a good deal of this stationery is pure puff. | 
was, however, genuinely interested in a packet which 
arrived from the Michelin Tyre Co., both because of what jt 
said, and of what it did not say. Every motorist is by noy 
familiar with the balloon or “ low pressure” tyre. Origi 
there were two main methods of securing such tyres on th 
rim of a wheel. American designers have always preferred tp 
retain the type of wheel which is permanently fixed to th 
axle of a car, and to effect tyre exchanges by dismounting the 
rim of the wheel. In theory this is the correct system; 19 
injury will result if the car slips off a jack during a tyre 
whereas the motorist is in an unenviable position if the bare end 
of an axle comes to the ground while he is changing a whed, 
Moreover, the dismountable rim can be made to contract, or be 
formed with a detachable flange, so that repair of the damagei 
tyre is a simple matter. In practice, nobody has yet produced 
the perfect “‘ loose rim.” If the rim is designed to contract an 
expand, rust is apt to spoil the mechanism. [If a single loom 
flange be substituted for the more complicated form of rim, 
the operator has to deal with too many nuts, and must fit 
and inflate a tube every time a puncture occurs. So the 
“detachable rim” has never ousted the “ detachable wheel” 
in Europe. 


H =: packets of advertising matter bombard” spgy. 


* * * 


The detachable wheel, adopted by European designers, pr- 
vides a rapid and foolproof expedient when punctures occur, 
It has two obvious drawbacks, the risk of a naked axle slipping 
off the jack, and its failure to provide any substitute for levering 
stiff covers over rims during the fitting of a tube. The first 
drawback is still universal. But some while ago the 
engineers provided a simple remedy for the toil formerly 
associated with tube repairs. They scrapped the beaded edge 
type of cover, with its very stiff but mildly flexible bead, capable 
of being levered over a rim by a sturdy and energetic person. 
Instead, they fitted light beads with inextensible wires, embedded 
in the edge of the cover, and they made their wheelrims with 
a ‘‘well base.” This closely resembled the rim used with wired- 
on cycle covers for many years. The circumference of the 
edge of the tyre was slightly less than that of the main rim, 
but a good deal Jarger than the periphery of the “well.” If 
the wired edge is pushed down into the well for most of its 
circumference, the remaining loop can be lifted over the main 
rim with the fingers. The old “crowbar” type of lever instantly 
became obsolete, and the fingers—or, at most, a 6-in. lever— 
took its place. Here was a patent which appeared as imitation- 
proof as it was simple and practical. 

* * * 


Until the other day the Michelin balloon tyre retained the 
old beaded edge, which required to be prised over the rim by 
main force with the aid of a long lever. The motoring world 
remained in doubt whether the great French firm were secretly 
envious or contemptuous of the British developments. They 
have now broken their silence, and launched a most ingenious 
version of the well base. Instead of rolling their rims with 
a “well” all the way round, they shape a chamfered well 
over a small are of the circumference only, a device which 
presumably evades the Dunlop patent, and can possibly boast 
some slight technical merit in addition. The rim, being rolled, 
remains perfectly balanced, which is very important on fast 
cars. The disc web of the wheel is thrown out of balance 
opposite the “well,” but this is corrected by mounting a plate 
on the valve, which is fitted in the well. To detach a cover, 
small are of its wired bead is pressed into the well, when the 
opposite are will slip over the rim. As the tyre is inflated, 
the plate on the valve is forced down into the well, which it 
fills up, so that the cover cannot under any conceivable cit 
cumstances come off the rim. In theory a Dunlop tyre might 
perhaps be pulled off the rim, supposing road conditions p: 

one are of the cover into the well, and forced the opposite are 
upwards. For this reason the men who race on Dunlops usually 
fit additional safety devices, but this point does not concern 
ordinary user, as I have driven Dunlop tyres deflated at 60 m.p-h. 
on a touring car without being able to pull them off. The 
Michelin company may thus be congratulated on having evolved 
a fitting system which appears fully equal to the Dunlop design, 





and presumably does not come under the Dunlop patents. 
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FORTHCOMING MARRIAGE 


‘HE THE ENGAGEMENT IS ANNOUNCED and a marriage will 
r es ee eee ton Harold E. Ennis, of the Assam Co., Ltd., Nazira, 
U second son of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Ennis, of 80 Worple Road 
and nd Tracy —. eldest st daughter of the late Chas. W. Burkinshew, of 
Cotes Grange, Louth, Lincs, and and of Mrs. Burkinshaw, of 11 Derby Road, Caversham, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


\AERCHANT REQUIRES WOMAN SECRETARY for Near 
Mest, Best, gooey University Graduate. Good mathematician essential ; 
ptable and capable of taking initiative—Box 337, New 

susan, 1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


T7INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
K omg Square, London, | W.C. 1. First-class on Seeahtaot Hotel, 200 
ic reakfast 


and atiend- 
sae trom 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams : Bookcraft, London. 


DOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
ooo pat Beat. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and on iS 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.— Apply Miss K. M. 


(,0DSHILL PARK \eecanen of Wight). Charmin, 

garden, 200 ft. up. diet ; t guineas till 

tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—M pag 

oe aeiokee Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), n° bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. RoGERS 
(cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

AKE DISTRICT.—Victoria Family Hotel, Beautiful Buttermere, 
via Cockermouth. A.A.and R.A.C. Tariff {4 4s. Electric light. Pleasant 
weather. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 
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house and 


country 
June to Sep- 


y 31st. 














nt House, Connaught Road. Comfortable 

Board-residence, 200 yds. sea. Tennis. Beginning Sept. onwards. Special 
terms winter.—Miss SHORTER. 

Gomaasst (Mendips).— Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 
Fishing sear. Indeor sanitation. Terms, 24 guineas.—Garirrin, Ladymeade, 








RITER GOING SOUTH CHEAPLY, work and bathe, seeks 
companion, young, own expenses.— Box 91, 414 Australia House, Strand. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


T° LET.—September. {1 weekly. Furnished cottagein Cumberland, 
close to Scafell. 2 miles to station and shops. Farm supplies. Five beds.— 
Symonps, Bird How, Boot, Cumberland. 
H AMPSTEAD, overlooking Heath, large furn. bed-sitt. room, 
kitchen, bath-room (geyser). 358. per week.—12. Willow Road. 














par FLAT TO LET. Young professional woman wishes to 
meet another business or professional girl (or two friends) to share her 
comfortable flat. Separate -sitting room if preferred. Beautiful position 
common; easy access town; bath, constant hot wee electric ht. 
Low terms to the right tenant. Interview by appointment. M., 203 Bedford 
Hill, §.W. r2. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 

NGLISHWOMAN LIVING ABROAD wants unfurnished room 


in which to keep furniture and sleep occasionally. Not in suburbs.—Box 336, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY 


OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
eency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 


ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Seale Sem = So 
a Lyrics with a view to sei to Music. —Box a 
Co: * Fulwood House, 




















ONG LYRICS WANTED.—Famous Com = prepared to 
accept 1 a limited number for Music oo. Send . to Box JF, Rs Com- 
—__ Poser,” c/o RAYS ADVT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a eee Verbatim or 








condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand.’ sts provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
A °tHors’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promett typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham ton, Brist: 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
sent out.—Miss RoBErTs, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 





writing, Duplicating and 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, T 
M “SS _Tmastetions, Gerrard 1737. 


—§2 Rupert Street, y. 


T YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully enporiet. 
Mrs. SuaTeR, 5 High Holborn, W.C. Chancery 8 


GPRALDInE LEWIS, Wootton, New Milton, Hants.—T 
writing. MSS., Plays, etc. Prompt accurate work. Strictly confiden 
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A GREAT GAME 


People enjoyed it even in the uncemfortable- 
looking costume pictured above. But how 
much pleasanter in modern golfing gear, 
specially designed for ease and tree- 
dom. And one can still look smart 
and “well-dressed” in a nicely 
cut suit of good material; 
providing it is kept in good 
conditien. Occasional 
cleaning and press- 
ing by “Achille 
Serre” will 


ensure that. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: Hackney Wick, Londen, E.9 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 


Qu6 
DMMMANMAAA DADA PV A. a 











FNL) 


SUPPORT 
A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


BRITIGH in the men engaged in it: 
BRITIGH in its material; 
BRITISH in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WHOLE WORLD, 
its chief work is done for BRITISH SEAMEN; 
BRITISH above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU support this British enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now and remember the Life-Boats in yeur Will. 
Send 5/- to-day. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A... 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT Sag Ais dig 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Within the last few weeks Swiss, French and Italian tyre fitters, 
dripping with sweat from their efforts to fit Michelin beaded edge 
tyres, have stood over me and envied the ease with which I 
dismounted Dunlop wired-on tyres, punctured by the Alpine 
nails which mountaineers shed from their boots in such plenty ; 
and their polyglot covetousness indicates the pleasure with 
which the new Michelin tyres will be received in countries where 
the Michelin reigns supreme. 


These matters have another interest to the student of industry. 
They indicate in the first place that the shrewdest patent agent 
is unable to draft a patent which shall ensure the monopoly 
of a basic idea to the inventor who is his client. There have, 
of course, been many instances in which a green inventor has 
employed a patent agent devoid of the special knowledge 
which might have safeguarded such rights as the law can secure 
for ideas. This is one of those cases where a considerable 
amount of protection has been secured, and yet rivals are left 
free to profit by ingenious adaptations of the root idea. Many 
observers will consider it desirable that such latitude should 
exist in law as well as in fact. One recognises also the limitations 
of the human brain. The Dunlop company is one of the vastest 
of our industrial concerns, disposing of as many picked brains 
as any syndicate in the world. In practice they need never 
use more than a short arc of their ingenious “ well” in fitting 
or detaching a cover. It is possible, though not proven, that a 
well which covers a short arc, is superior to a well which runs 
right round the rim. Yet all the Dunlop brains failed to notice 
and patent the possibilities of the local well. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE is somewhat more activity in the stock markets 
than is usual at this time of the year, and this may 
be due to the terrible weather, which has caused 

many investors and speculators, amateur as well as pro- 
fessional, to divert their attention from golf to the Stock 
Exchange. The industrial market is more active than it has 
been for a long time, and profits on some of these shares serve 
to whet appetites and are causing large sections of the public 
to turn their attention from one share to another in the hope 
of snatching a quick gain. Brokers and half-commission men 
do not allow this opportunity to escape them, and during the 
past week urgent recommendations to buy British Celanese 
Participating Preference at 28s. have reached me from more 
than half a dozen stockbrokers, as well as from gentlemen 
who are not members of the Stock Exchange but display a 
benevolent interest in other people’s financial affairs. The 
argument put forward is that the Government having sold 
its large holding of these shares at 20s., they must be worth 
very much more; and then follow various confidential par- 
ticulars as to the early payment of dividend arrears and 
enormous profits. All this may be true, but when I find the 
Stock Exchange in mass formation, reinforced by those innocent 
little paragraphs in the newspapers, all recommending the 
purchase of a certain share, experience tells me that the time 
is usually at hand when sales rather than purchases are 
indicated. There is a slightly improved undertone in the 
rubber market, but it may be some weeks yet before that 
section is able to go ahead. The tea market, on the other 
hand, is in good fettle, and here, as elsewhere, the highest- 
priced shares prove to be the best, and Consolidated Tea and 
Lands, which has frequently been recommended in _ these 
notes at about £31, is now just under £38. 
* * * 


The healthiest-looking market on the Stock Exchange is 
that devoted to Argentine rails, and readers who have bought 
on the frequent recommendations of these stocks made in 
these notes have some excellent profits. It is not difficult 
to find bull points in connection with these investments. Poor 
European harvests have caused heavy grain shipments at 
higher prices, and the Argentine dollar, instead of being quoted 
at a discount, as has been the case for years, stands at an 
appreciable premium on the £, namely, about 48d. as against 
a par of exchange of 47.58d. It is quite possible, therefore, that 


the railway companies, instead of a loss on exchange, are 
making profits thereon, particularly as at this season of the 
year they make remittances to this country to provide for 
the October dividends. 


Takings continue to increase, and 


—— 


not only are the past year’s dividends assured, but it is 
certain that Central Argentine will increase its rate from 6 to 
7 per cent., while some people hold the view that the 
Ayres and Pacific may pay a bonus of 1 per cent. in addition 
to the usual 7 per cent. This very prosperity has its 

We in this country are so accustomed to our railways bej 
owned and mismanaged by our own nationals that it is hard 
to realise the attitude of a proud people, increasing in pros. 
perity, half of whose railroads are owned and managed by 
foreigners. In the event of labour troubles their sympathies 
are inevitably with their own compatriots, and when bad 
times come for the farmers it is easy to talk of large profit, 
made by foreign capitalists. The elections are due next year 
and it is quite likely that railway questions will figure in the 
programmes of the various parties. Already a large portion 
of the Argentine railway system is nationally owned, and with 
the present trend of opinion in that country it is probably 
only a question of time before a demand arises for the ineop. 
poration in the State-owned system of the company-owne 
lines. While these are factors which should be borne in mind, 
the immediate future of the companies is very bright, and 
a further rise in quotations is not at all unlikely. Centr| 
Argentine deferred, which gets a full year’s dividend in on 
payment in October (at least 6, and possibly 7 per cent.) stil] 
appears undervalued at 86}, and the ordinary stock, whic 
on December 25th last was recommended here at 76} and is 
now 904, should be good for four or five points rise if the 
dividend is increased as anticipated. Of the more speculative 
stocks, Entre Rios ordinary at 72 has attractions. 


* * * 


A rather interesting loan is being issued in Germany and 
Holland. This is a 7 per cent. loan of the City of Meme. 
Few people could state offhand in which country that town 
is now situated, but according to the prospectus it is the capital 
of the Territory of Memel, which enjoys autonomy under the 
sovereignty of Lithuania, the law being applied in accordance 
with the German Civil Code. The property of the city consists 
of gas and water works, a steam railway, tramways, electricity 
works, slaughter-house, etc., and is said to be worth more 
than $10,000,000, and the present loan of 4,000,000 marks 
is intended to provide for the extension of municipal ware 
houses, a ferry and house construction. A land tax and other 
revenues are specifically pledged for the service of the loan, 
which is in German marks on a gold basis, capital and interest 
being payable at the holder’s option in marks, Dutch florins 
or sterling, payments being made in Hamburg, Berlin, 
Amsterdam or London. The issue price is 91 per cent., and 
without counting the profit on redemption, which takes place 
by a sinking fund calculated to pay off the last Bond within 
twenty-five years, the yield is £7 14s. per cent., which makes 
the issue rather attractive. A. Enix Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000, £30,000,000, 





BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT, FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EstTaBLIsHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 








Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


SCHOOLS 





RSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
The following PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1927-28 are 


now ready :— 
1 FACULTY OF ARTS: Dean, Mr. Norman H. Baynes. 
2. FACULTY OF LAWS: Dean, Professor J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency. 

% FACULTY OF SCIENCE: Dean, Professor G. B. Jeffery. 

rf FACULTY OF ENGINEERING : Dean, Professor E. G. Coker. 

5. FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES: Dean, Professor C. A. 
Lovatt Evans; and ee of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Mr. M. E. Delafield. 

6. BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: Professor 
A. E. Richardson: and Department of Town Planning, 
Professor S. D. Adshead. 

7. SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART: Professor Henry Tonks. 

§, SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP: Dr. E. A. Baker. 

g. COURSES for the DIPLOMA in JOURNALISM: Tutor, 
Mr. L. Solomon. 

o, COURSES for HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS : 
Tutor, Mr. N. F. Hall. 
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ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CRO 
ess: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton Caen, Comadin, Be 


Gasastes, tntetiont and heathy geet of the child 9 


community; to -expression, to 
The will be prepared for the Universities, 
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ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Rurhyth 
*s Cress is 300 ft. a 


Elocution, Dancing, Cookery guineas . Gerrard 
sca level and is om gravel sal, “The Rowse is delightfully situated in its own grounds 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, ro to 18 years. tory Montessori House for 
cc ac, BOYS and Girls from 3 to 9 Geod education on natural lines. 

New Ideals in Education ” applied. Individieal time tables. tion for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. — atten to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dal ythmi Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


‘THE ENGLISH SCHOOL, BARCELONA. 


Principals : 
CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG (Founder of the Anglo-Brazilian Schools of Rio de 
Janeiro and 8. Paulo) 

RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG, M.A. (Oxon.). 

Preparatory and Secondary Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Essential parts of 
the Curriculum are a healthy outdoor life and a thorough g ding in the — ish 
language. Pupils prepared for English and <2 Universities and for a Commercial 
7th. One of the Principals accompanies 
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EXGLIsH APPLES. Cooking or Eating. From 12s. per 40 lbs. 
Carriage paid.—_Mrs. L£arED, Elmstone Hardwicke, Cheltenham. 








§PEECH.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page 

i Prospectus of his Private Lessons on Elocution 

SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT,” 
Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil). 


REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
ete, Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 
Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
for free estimate, LonDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
. We collect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777. 


OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., £10 108. ; National 
Geography and Su plement, 23 vols., {22; B Fiametta, 
178. 6d. (pub 35s.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {15; Trollope’s 
us., 308.; Rule's 

us., £9 (cost £25) ; 





Gents 





Dictionary 
ete De 





; 8 vols., 258.; Jane Austen’s Novels, ro vols. 
fet quisition, 2 vols., 308.; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., ill 
tm); bere, 12 vols., 428. (cost 723.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 423. (cost 
Ubeary of tome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, {4 48.; Punch 
vols., {2; Chambers’ 20 Cent. : ; Vailima 

26 vols., £28 ; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 153.; Crawley’s 
Calon: 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Ses. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. 

anted: A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
Bros., Book Merchants, 2: John Bright Street, Birmingham. 












































professors. 


1. POSTGRADUATE COURSES and arrangements for RE- (Career. Next term begins September 2 
SEARCH. pupils between London and Barcelona once a year if desired. Full prospectus 
The SESSION 1927-28 BEGINS on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. may be obtained from G. G. ARMSTRONG, Esq., 14 Howick Place, Westminster. 
Cc. O. G. DOUTE, Secretary, SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
University College, London (Gower Street), W.C. 1. EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, v4 *- life for a limited number of boarders. 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. The tenching to based lnagaty ou Mastemcel ayeram aaabined with ths canst sostet 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MrtprEp 
T downe Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained STEELE. 
+f aA, 3 Te, B+ ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
_ _ Seen. g, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. fine old g ds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
Pees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. on oe JosgpH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-tabie, 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. a =r arrears ee ayy ory Buseunotion is a 
on the second Tui y in June an owing days for the award 
FOQEBEL, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, | five stisaratn, vat foe numa et od i eal 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken: - - - 
sington, Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, p.p., M.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
) leaped >), a Loan Fund and Grants from the Board PRINCIPALS, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 5. 
of Education y Secretary. 
- . HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
AGE LONDON, COLLEGE, (Univenity of London, Bx) CU ad Agr ig, Roum, Cu, Xa (og Stam 
, eugemest ond Electrical). _ faa, = a oe a ‘A. SOUND ‘EDUCATION By 8 70 ’ 9 unens oo ant 
J s. s .—E. J. " strar. 
fe Men an. for Women Student* Prospectus pa trie T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in Fi Garden City, individual time-tables, self 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS pverament, usual school examinations, prepetation for the Usiverdtics. 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian dict, 
HE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS’ INTERNATIONAL SERVICE. Tew Hamre MA LEB. (Cou 2 10 years.— Particulars apply to Principal, 
PUBIC’ MENTING ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
“THE CHINESE CRISIS: ITS CAUSE AND CURE " ; as, members of general community. Independent study. “apecial attention 
addressed by ° and phy: evelopment. upils prepar or versities. 
Dr. TIMOTHY TINGFANG LEW (of Peking University). q staff. Principal: Tuzopora E. CLARK. 
Friends’ House, Euston Road (Opposite Euston Station). ARISBROOES SCHOOL, waste ward FARE, Carton. ° 
or staff. tt 
On THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st, at 7.30 p.m. } heath aoa saaeie oe he Sl yersene SS ——- eution 
ame. my ty Ey 6—9. Terms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 
S RSH READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
TES 7 ord. Co-educational. Montessori a & dary Departments. Beautiful 
ee BY ARTETS OF SEeere, from 2 gus. grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 
ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTURNE MANOR, WEN- 
HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educa children to become ble citizens 
tact confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation—The ‘Brough ection Lee et oo eee fe ry +4 DL 
Gate, Great \ \ ene ree on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham Principals : SABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. . , years ; ° 
: HANET. Mrs. E. W. Thompson, Som. Coll., Oxford. Private 
ae —Pinest Pershore 78- oe. ot. aa ™ 549. 64. ; T home school for few girls. aeotete., te. Term begins Oct. 3rd.—Nairobi, 
-» 28s. . Pa . Cash _ ingsgate. 
Sr , Swan T ‘ : 
np ene ee eames , LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 
the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James StREET TWEED DeEPoT, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods. 
surroundings. Modern house.— W CHARD 
O42 ENGLISH AND OTHER’ SMOCKS. Sotetee Relea Sidmock, B. Devon. ws ’ 
oy ANT SHOP, 42 Devonshire Street, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. Museum FPRENCH.— CHATEAU DE BOULAINS (NEAR FONTAINEBLEAU), 
M 


rt. W. S. Watney receives a limited number of ex-Public School boys desirous 
of learning all branches of thé French language ; ages 16 to 20; resident French 
Oxford M.A. for coaching in special subjects ; ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN; 


shootung, fishing, golf, riding, etc. ; highest references offered and required.—W. 8. 
Watney, Valence-en- Brie. 


I 





NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. 
Unique results. Superlative health reports. References: Sir Michael Sadler, 
the Master of Balliol, etc., etc. Headmaster: C. R. Kino, B.A., rst d. Hons. 


(Balliol, University Scholar, Distinction Teaching Practice), at Yorke House, Hall 
Green, Birmingham. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





T 2 


N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. (25 years’ experience in Schools). 


PARENTS. 
ADVICE (Gratis) ON SCHOOLS, Erc. 
Personally inspected by: 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. ws.) 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Phone: Regent 1146. 





A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 


One Year post free . eee 30s. Od. 
Six Months o o eee 150. Od. 
Three Months ,, . 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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= 
OWEVER you spend your summer 
holidays, you will be all the happier 
: for the companionship of a portable 
e ophone, but it always pays to buy the 
oon e New “His Master’s Voice” Portable 
has the true “His Master’s Voice” tone —a 
tone unobtainable in any other gramophone 
. —yet it is light in weight, compact as an 
® attaché case, and costs only £7. 
| DkeNEW 
: “His Master's Voice 
asters Ice 
Portable Gramophone 
@ S< 
e . 
PRICES ; 
Portable models carry 
Black Leather Water- Records in lid. Your 
| ow Rng | < a“ hw dealer will be pleased 
a Brown, Blue or Grey yr wal =o 
' Crocodile Cloth £8:10 stration. 
. Red Leather - £11:0 
| THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD., OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
' 
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